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A VOICE THROUGH SPACE AND TIME 


Pago 


The Traffic Mao of Rangoon 



London is not the only city whose street traffic needs careful regulating. Even in Rangoon, 
the capital of Lower Burma, the policeman has to stand at busy crossings to direct the 
vehicles, and, as can be seen in this photograph, he not only wears a sun helmet, but has 
a big umbrella to protect him from the Sun’s powerful rays in this tropical city 


A BOLSHEVIK WHO 
REMEMBERED 

DRAMATIC STORY OF ■ 
THE REVOLUTION 

Russian Girl Who Saved a 
Fugitive From Death 

A KINDLY DEED AND ITS 
REWARD 

A Russian lady sends us this story of a 
dramatic incident of the days of the Revo- 
lulion. The story is quite true. 

■ In the old days in Russia most people 
of gentle birth had large estates. On 
"one of these, about 140 miles south of 
tire capital, lived a wealthy man named 
Jakoban and his family. 

Tire park in which the house nestled 
was wonderfully fascinating ; the long 
alleys lined with poplar trees seemed to 
convey something mysterious and 
romantic. In the spring, when the lilac 
hushes were in bloom, the air was laden 
.with a sweet fragrance. 

The Hidden Culprit 

One sunny morning, Jakoban’s 
youngest daughter Natasha, with her 
little dog under her arm, rvas in the 
grounds. She loved horses dearly; and 
as she w ent towards the stables to s$e a 
new mare just brought from England, 
all of a sudden, as from nowhere, a 
bedraggled peasant flung himself at her 
feet and cried out, imploringly : “ Save 
nic. Save nte ! I am a liorse-thief, and 
the peasants are chasing me ; they have 
been after me for three days. You know 
what it will mean if they catch me; 
it will be death ! ” 

The kindly girl did not stop to ponder 
for a second. She led the peasant to a 
i^arlc corner of the stables and .hid him 
ill tiff hay, trying to calm him by saying 
that all would be well.' When the man 
had.been concealed and she was patting 
lier dog, thinking over what had hap¬ 
pened, the groom, Dmitri, came in. He 
greeted his master’s daughter with a 
pleasant smile and began to discuss the 
various horses in the stables, when a 
group of peasants came round the 
corner, shouting and waving scythes, 
axes, and sticks. They stopped at the 
sight of Natasha, and their leader, a 
sturdy peasant, respectfully lifting his 
cap, asked if she had seen “ a man 
named Panov.” Natasha turned them 
away, and heard no more of them. 

A Strange Meeting 

■ Later in the day Natasha took food 
to her fugitive, and at nightfall he 
crawled out of his hiding-place and 
escaped into the woods. 

. Years passed, and the incident was 
forgotten when the Revolution came. 
The estate was seized and pillaged. 
Natasha, her husband, and her aged 
mother escaped, with the assistance of 
a few devoted peasants, to a small town 
called Gatchina. They managed to 
secure a house and lived there peacefully. 


for about a month. On one fateful 
morning,, however, a Red soldier came 
in and .told Natasha that she w r ould 
have to go to the Commissariat, because 
the house was to be taken over for the 
use of the Communists, and the official 
in charge of the town wished to see her 
about it. ' The next day Natasha made 
her way to the Commissariat, trembling 
at the thought that she would be recog¬ 
nised by the Bolshevik officials and sent 
to prison as an aristocrat. 

When she came to the Commissariat 
she found many people in the waiting 
room, and joined the crowd. A door 
leading into one of the offices was 
opened by a man in whom Natasha 
recognised, to her amazement, the horse- 
thief, Panov. 

The man gazed fixedly at her for a 
second, and then, shrugging his shoulders 
with an air of contempt, turned on his 
heels and marched out of the room. A 
few minutes later a Red Soldier entered 
and announced that Commissar Panov 


was" indisposed and would not see anyone 
till the next day. Natasha'felt relieved 
that Panov was avoiding her, and went 
home, walking slowly. • 

The next morning the-maid came to. 
Natasha and said : 

" There is a Red soldier outsideAvlio 
wishes to speak with you. He says it is 
a private matter.” 

“ Bring . him in,” . said Natasha ; 
“ but please stand close to the door, in 
case I should want 3'ou.” 

The soldier walked in with an air of 
nonchalance. He glanced round, laid 
his grimy hand on Natasha’s shoulder, 
and whispered : “ It’s all right. Com¬ 
rade Panov lias sent me to tell you that 
you may be sure, as long as he is Com¬ 
missar in Gatchina, your house will be 
safe, and your family too.” 

Natasha was so surprised that she 
forgot even to thank the man, who 
walked quickly out of the room. 

Panov had remembered, and it is 
good to know that he kept his word. 


MARCO POLO II 

GREAT EXPLORER OF 
OUR TIME 

Sir Francis Younghusband and 
His Fine Career 

THE SPIRIT OF RALEIGH 

Few books have had such an influence 
on the material fortunes of mankind as 
that which tells of Marco Polo’s adven¬ 
tures, including his walk across China. 

Six hundred 3’ears passed before any¬ 
one repeated Marco’s tremendous jour¬ 
ney afoot from the heart of China.to the 
heart of India, and the man to repeat 
this wonder , was our splendid English¬ 
man, Sir Francis Younghusband.' 

Like Marco Polo, he did it in the hey¬ 
day of his youth, and the fame of the 
feat has made his name almost a legend. 
Yet he is" hale and hearty in our midst, 
as all schoolchildren know who had the 
good fortune to listen to him talking 
through space the other, day. . 1 

A Great Gentleman 

This was indeed an honour for young 
folk, for Sir Francis is the hero of 
dazzling adventures in hazardous explor¬ 
ation, a writer of noble English, a daring 
soldier, and a great gentleman. 

He was a boy of 23 when he marched 
exploring into Manchuria, taking 
Everest’s slopes on the way, continuing 
on to Pekin,' then, turning his head for 
India, spending months in threading the 
dreaded Gobi Desert and Turkistan,' 
and so wandering, on through Kashgar 
and Yarkand; through the-Himalayas by 
the fabulous Mustagh Pass, 19,000 feet 
above sea level, to Srinagar in Kashmir. 

Before lie was 30 he had explored the 
mysterious Pamirs, and the land of the 
childlike but ferocious people of Hunza. 
There is ■ magic in the very names of 
these plates for ait explorer. After this 
came . great travels in Africa; then 
service in India; and on its dangerous 
frontiers ; then a little military expedi¬ 
tion to Tibet, .which brought him, the 
first white man to go there undisguised, 
into the Forbidden City, Lhassa. . 

Over the Mountains 

He was sent there to vindicate a scrap 
of paper. The Tibetans had imprisoned 
two men of Sikkim who were British 
subjects, and for a year they had been in 
a dark dungeon, in stocks, so'that they 
could not lie’down. 

Sir Francis Younghusband took a 
small force up into the skies, over the 
Himalayas, across glaciers, through 
terrifying torrents, amid crashing ava¬ 
lanches ; and, with little fighting and 
much firm logical persuasion, he obtained 
the freedom of the prisoners and a most 
valuable treaty with Tibet. 

Sir Francis seems like the re-embodi¬ 
ment of the spirit of another age. His 
courage and enterprise, his fine spirit, 
and liis exquisite writings, make him a 
sort of Walter Raleigh, though the old 
Marco Polo instinct is in his ever } 7 fibre 
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TWO COUNTRIES AT 
THE POLLS 

FRANCE AND GERMANY 

How They Manage Their 
General Elections 

CONTRASTS IN VOTING 

Those who were interested in the C.N. 
article on the difficulty of making a good 
election system may like to know what 
sort of systems the Germans and the 
French have been using lately. 

In both countries there are big 
constituencies, electing a number of 
members together, and each elector in 
them has as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled. In both countries, 
too, the parties have to supply their own 
lists of candidates to the authorities. 

In Germany the elector must vote 
for some party’s whole list; he cannot 
choose among the candidates. In France" 
he can strike out some names on a list 
and put in names from other lists ; 
but as it is the list most voted for that 
gets the seats, he is largely throwing away 
his votes if he does not keep to the list. 

Proportional Representation 

In Germany they have a form of 
what is called proportional representa¬ 
tion, the seats in each constituency 
being divided among the parties in 
proportion to the number of people 
voting for their lists. The order in 
which the names appear on the lists 
decides which candidate goes in if there 
are not enough seats allotted to their 
party for them all; but their order 
on the lists is decided by the party and 
not by the . voter ! 

In France, on the other hand, there is 
not true proportional representation. 
If one party list' gets even the smallest 
majority over all other parties, all the 
seats in that constituency go to that 
list, and the others get nothing. 

Thus, supposing in both a German 
and a French constituency the people 
voting were made lip like this : 

Monarchists' . . . . . . .1 SO,OCX) 
Republican Centre-. . . . . 300,010 
Socialists - . . . .. • . . - 100,000 -. 

Communists . . . . ... 50,000 

' - “ Total . . . . 600,010. 

and there were 12 seats to be allotted, 
it would work out something like this : 

Germany France 
To the Monarchists , 3 . . 0 

To the Republicans .6 . . 12 

Tb the Socialists . . 2 . . 0 

To the Communists . 1 . . 0 

Totals .12 . . 12 

In both places we have supposed the 
Republicans to get five more than half 
the 600,010 voters. In Germany that 
gives them half.the seats; in France 1 it 
gives them all ! 

THE NEW BRITISH 
ENGINES 

C.N. Colour Plates and £125 
for Readers 

Next week and the week after two 
fine cblour plates will be given away 
with the C.N. showing the latest types 
of passenger express engines of the four 
great British railway groups. These 
pictures will be in full colour, eleven 
inches long, and will, show the colour 
schemes that have been finally decided 
on for the four groups of British engines. 
Each plate will show two engines. 

In addition; there will, be a 'simple . 
geographical and map-colouring test, in 
which 36125 will be offered to readers. 


THE WIRE HAS A 
WORD TO SAY 

ROUND THE WORLD IN 
80 SECONDS 

How Harry Annals Came Into 
the Annals of Time 

MIRACLE OF WEMBLEY 

We are all talking of wireless, but is 
there not something to wonder at in 
the Wembley wire ? Was not the 
proudest boy in England on the opening 
day of the Empire Exhibition the boy 
who was a link in the 
telegraph and cable 
chain which flashed 
round the world the 
King’s message, 1 
have this moment 
opened the British 
Empire Exhibition ? 

Just before noon 
(the moment was n 
hr. 49 min. 35 sec.) 
the King’s message 
was handed in at the 
Stadium post office; at n hr._5o min. 
55 sec. the message returned' to the 
Stadium from the round of the whole 
Earth, and it was the duty of Henry 
Ernest Annals (what a fine name for 
such an event in the annals of time !) 
to carry from the office to the King, on 
the royal dais, the news of the completed 
circuit of the world. 

A hundred thousand spectators, all 
thrilled by the significance of the scenes 
they were witnessing, felt that there was 
something unusual astir in the smart 
march of that telegraph boy across the 
arena to the King. They would have 
felt it more if they had known that his 
salute, and his words, A message for your 
Majesty, meant that he was the last link 
in that marvellous electric girdling of the 
Earth in 80 seconds. The message had 
travelled about fifty thousand miles in 
those few seconds. 

It was his business-like coolness that 
they cheered as he saluted and returned, 
tvith the King’s Thank you very much in 
his ears, and then, when clear of the 
arena, burst into a boyish run. 

Girdling the Empire 

Perhaps unconscious of it himself, as 
certainly were the cheering spectators, 
he was playing a part in a great com¬ 
petition between two forms of swiftness, 
the swiftness that travels by wire and 
the swiftness that needs no wire. 

Wireless is great; but over vast dis¬ 
tances it is harassed by uncertainties. 
It may beat the wire, but.it is not sure. 
The wire is sure. It proved itself sure 
in the sight of the assembled Empire, 
and at every stage round the Earth. 

Think of that journey round the world ! 
From London the message passed to 
Penzance, in Cornwall, and then by cable 
on to Fayal in the Azores, midway across 
the Atlantic ; and from the Portuguese 
Azores to British soil again at Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia. Then it crossed the vast 
Canadian Dominion to Montreal, and 
reached the Pacific at Vancouver. 

With three cable dives it traversed the 
bed of the mighty Pacific; first from 
Vancouver to Fanning Island in mid¬ 
ocean, then, to Suva in the Fiji Island 
group, and then to Auckland in northern 
New Zealand. Another dive through the 
Tasman Sea, and Sydney was reached. 

Over Land and Sea 

The crossing of Australia followed, to 
Adelaide and Perth. Here the Indian 
Ocean bed carried the cable which sped 
the message by three stages—to Cocos 
Island off the coast of Java, to Rodriguez, 
in mid-ocean, and to Durban in Natal. 

Africa was crossed at its narrow south 
to Cape Town, where the Atlantic cables 
took up the message and brought it 
home by. way of the lonely British 
islands of St. Helena and' Ascension, 
Portuguese St. Vincent in the Cape Verde 
Islands, and Portuguese Madeira. 

Wireless is certainly wonderful; but 
so are the wires. The longer we live the 
more wonderful is the world. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A toy balloon sent up from Preston 
has been found 100 miles away. 


Florence is abolishing the trams from 
the narrow central streets of the city. 

The British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley has two million electric lights. 

Somebody unknown has. sent the 
Royal Society £10,000 for medical 
research. 

One of the kinema companies paid the 
Government last year nearly a quarter of 
a million pounds in entertainment tax. 

France is now raising money by print¬ 
ing advertisements on telegraph' forms 
and on the borders round the stamps. 

A Treasury note for ten shillings 
from an anonymous C.N. reader is grate¬ 
fully acknowledged; and has been used 
as desired. 

Famine In Albania 

The British Government has sent the 
League of Nations /5000 for the famine- 
stricken people of Albania. 

Badger in a Kent Garden 

A thirty-pound badger was seen in a 
garden at Tonbridge. It was mistaken 
for a bear, and when it was chased into 
the street'it was shot. 

Population of France 

There were in France last year 
761,861 births and 666,990 deaths. The 
births were 2015 and the deaths 22,277 
higher than in 1932. 

The Wembley Lions 

Six massive lions preside with solemn 
dignity over the British Government 
Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibi¬ 
tion at Wembley. . 

Snowshoes for Cloud Mon 

Mail planes flying across the lofty 
Sierra Mountains, in the United States, 
are equipped with snowshoes for use of 
the pilot in case a forced landing should 
be necessary'. 

A New Camera 

A Californian inventor claims to have 
invented a camera that will take pic¬ 
tures with a stereoscopic effect, which 
means that it will register not only the 
two flat dimensions, but also depth. 

The Wonderful Zoo 

Over 1,600,000 people visited the 
London Zoo last year, the largest num¬ 
ber in any year since the Gardens were 
established. The admission money was 
nearly £1000 a week. 

Crucifixion in England? 

Excavations at Folkestone suggest 
that during the Roman period cruci¬ 
fixion was known here. In a Roman 
camp a human foot-bbne has been 
found bored right through. 

The Small Voice at the Back 

“ How many children have you ? ” a 
man was asked in the county court. 

“ Let me see,” said he ; “ there’s Tom, 

Bill, Nelly, Harry-” Small voice from 

the back: “ Don’t forget me,' Farver.” 

Aeroplane’s Metal Propeller 

What is said to be the first successful 
all-metal aeroplane propeller has been 
invented. It is made of duralumin, and 
tests have proved its superior efficiency 
in both straight flying and climbing. 

Deer Increasing in U.S.A. 

Thanks to the protection now afforded 
to animals in the natural forests of the 
United States, the deer are increasing 
rapidly, and it is estimated that there 
are at least 441,000 in these preserves. 

Wireless Down Below 

Experiments have proved that wire¬ 
less can be heard both 3000 feet below 
the surface in a mine and to consider¬ 
able depths in water, so that continuous 
communication can be maintained with 
both miners and divers. 

Captain Wootton 

Speaking of Mrs. Barbara Wootton 
the other day, the C.N. said her husband 
was killed four days after landing in 
France. We find that he was wounded 
in 1915, returned to France, and was 
killed in October, 1918. 
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PENDRAGON 

Old Fortress of the York¬ 
shire Border 

“HOME OF RING ARTHUR’S 
FATHER” 

The taking over for the public of 
interesting and historical places is in 
every way to be heartily welcome'!. 

The latest instance is the Board of 
Trade’s tenancy of the remains of the 
historic Pendragon Castle in Westmor¬ 
land, close to the border of Yorkshire.. 

The castle was dismantled 248 years 
ago, and has been becoming more 
ruinous ever since, its walls being 
gradually shattered by trees that have 
been wind-planted on the site. But 
the place is of. great antiquity, and 
recalls much history. 

The legend is that the castle was 
built by Uter Pendragon, the father of 
King Arthur, about the time the Romans 
withdrew their troops from Britain. 
It was said to be his favourite residence, 
and afterwards it became a centre of 
firm resistance to the Saxons, who then 
began their invasions of Celtic Britain. 
Tradition says that Pendragon tried 
to defend his castle by diverting the 
River Eden to surround it, but failed, 
and so gave rise to the rhyme : 

Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, 
Eden will run where Eden ran. 

It is also an old belief that the castle 
was finally captured through the poison¬ 
ing of the well which supplied water to 
its defenders. 

In the twelfth century the castle 
belonged to one of the knights who slew 
Thomas Becket in Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral, and' the estate was taken from 
him as a punishment. 

Pendragon was repeatedly taken and 
destroyed, in the northern wars around 
the ^Border, and was repeatedly rebuilt.- 
It was last rebuilt- after the Civil- War. 
by the Countess of Pembroke, but. was 
dismantled by Jier successor, who. pre¬ 
ferred Appleby as a residence rather 
than this wild stronghold in the hills. 

Now Pendragon is to be preserved, 
and will become an attraction for many 
who love to revive the romance of 
lonely places full of memories. 

ROME’S BIRTHDAY 
, A New Start 

Rome has been celebrating her earliest 
history and making a new start. It has 
been officially decreed that the city was 
founded &n April 21, 754 b . c . Hitherto 
May 1 has been made a national holiday, 
but henceforward the annual holiday 
date will be April 21. , ’ • 

The pride of .Roman citizenship, 
which was once felt throughout the 
civilised world as a high honour, and was 
claimed in that spirit by Paul, is being 
revived. It will be granted again to 
distinguished men. The first of the new 
recipients has been Signor Mussolini. 


ROUND ABOUT 
JERUSALEM 
New Light on History 

Important excavations are being 
carried out in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
on the site of the City of David, 

The discoveries are believed to indi¬ 
cate that the history of the city goes '* 
back much farther than had been sup¬ 
posed, that is, beyond the time when- 
the fathers of the Jewish race arrived 
in Palestine. Jerusalem was originally 
a Jebusite stronghold, and there are 
signs that it passed through sieges before ' 
any that are recorded in the Bible, or : 
in secular history. 
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The British Empire in Little—Sights and Scenes at Wembley 


The “ thin red line ” cf Guardsmen outside Toyland 


A Burmese Buddhist temple 


A native street in the Hong Kong section 


A shrine of Buddha in the Burmese section 


One of the 54 restaurants 


The old woman who lived in a shoe 


A Burmese native striking a temple bell 


Never before has there been such an opportunity of seeing the British Empire in little as there is today at Wembley. Every dominion and colony is represented, and the cost has been 
considerably over £20,000,000. The area is 106 times as great as Trafalgar Square, there are 15 miles of roads, and over a million electric lights. The great Stadium has 40 miles of terraces. 

These pictures show various parts of the Exhibition, which, it is expected, will be visited by thirty million people 


Minarets of the Malay pavilion 


A general view, showing the replica of the famous Taj Mahal at Agra, with the ornamental lake in the foreground 


The coal-mine 


The great switchback railway 


Weavers in the Malay temple Entrance to the Indian building 


A Burmese dragon flagstaff 


A horse in the Canadian section 
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A VERY SAD 
GOOD-BYE 

LAST LOOKS AT A 
BEAUTIFUL THING 

London to Lose One of Its 
Noble Bridges 

WHY WATERLOO BRIDGE 
MUST BE SPOILED 

By Our Art Correspondent 

We are looking for the last time on one of 
the most famous and most beautiful things 
in London ... a masterpiece of which we 
have proved ourselves unworthy. The Times. 

Waterloo Bridge has to come down. 
It is no longer safe for traffic, because 
some of the piers are settling. If the 
authorities had not neglected their 
duties in the past, it would not now 
have been too late to under-pin the 
piers and save the bridge, and we should 
not be lamenting the disappearance of 
one of the finest things in London. 

The loss of Waterloo Bridge for such 
a reason is a national disgrace for which 
we shall pay in bitter thoughts and in 
the million pounds which the L.C.C. 
have voted toward the reconstruction. 

The Beauty of Proportion 

Just over a hundred years ago John 
Rennie built Waterloo Bridge. He 
built it of granite, 1240 feet long, and 
42 feet‘ wide, and he arranged that it 
should be supported by 9 arches each 
35 feet high and r20 feet in span. 

These figures are only interesting in 
that they are the constructive explana¬ 
tion of a thing of great beauty. Rennie 
did not make nine arches because nine 
was a magic number, or give them that 
particular span just for a whim. He 
knew-that a bridge of such dimensions, 
with that lovely sweep, like a settling, 
wide-winged bird, would be made a 
thing of beauty by just so many re¬ 
petitive lines and arch curves. 

Rennie attained the beauty of per¬ 
fect proportion, which can only be 
settled, not by mathematical rule, but 
by perfect taste.' And perfect taste in 
architecture is genius.' A great foreigner 
once said that' Rennie’s bridge was 
worth coming to England to see. 

Cause of the Trouble 

The new bridge, we hear, is to be 
made just the same, using up the same 
material; but it will be much wider. 
It is wrong to think it will look like the 
old, with the proportion which is the 
secret of its beauty thus rudely thrown 
out, but we are thankful that the new 
bridge will be, at any rate, something of 
the same nature as the old. 

The real cause of the weakening of 
Waterloo Bridge is the Victoria Em¬ 
bankment, which has considerably 
narrowed the waterway of the Thames 
and caused a deeper and more powerful 
flow in the bed of the river. 

Until about i860 the river bank from 
Westminster to Blackfriars was an 
unsightly sweep of mud flats, but today 
the river is kept back by a solid granite 
wall eight feet thick, set in concrete 
foundations. Where was once nothing 
but mud, now runs a fine curving road¬ 
way, 65 feet wide with ample footpaths, 
and on the landward side the beautiful 
stretch of the Embankment Gardens. 

A Great Piece of Engineering 

•This fine piece of engineering, of 
which any city might be proud, this 
lovely wide road washed with river 
light, these plane trees and green 
gardens, have cost us Waterloo Bridge. 

We need not have paid this price, for 
the engineers of our generation know 
quite well what is the inevitable result 
of narrowing the bed of a powerful tidal 
river. Even an elementary schoolboy 
would know that the end would be the 
washing away of the gravel overlying 
the London clay, in' which the wooden 
piles that support the piers are set. 

And now we are left with our regret, 
and our million pounds to pay. 


SURPRISE FOR A. 

TRAVELLER 

Lost Wallet Found After 
Two Years 

A WAITER AND HIS MEMORY 


DISASTER COMES 
TO POLAND 

Great Floods Sweep Away 
Houses and Bridges 
THE HARD LOT OF THE FARMERS 
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LOST CITY FOUND 

HOME OF A FAMOUS RACE 

% 

The Mayas and Their Vanished 
Civilisation 

BRITISH EXPLORERS IN AMERICA 

Two British explorers. Dr. T. W. F. 
Gann, of Liverpool University, and 
Mr. Mitchell Hedges', have discovered in 
British Honduras (as we stated last week 
on the C.N. map) the remains of what 
they believe to be the largest prehistoric 
city on the American continent. 

The Government oT the colony has 
granted to them, and to Lady Brown, a 
concession for the exploration of the 
whole district. 

The explorers suffered great hardships 
in their expedition. They started by river 
in dug-outs, one of which overturned 
with all their stores, so that they, had to 
return. The next time they went on' 
horseback and cut their way through 
dense bush for 53 miles. They were 
horribly bitten by insects, and were 
nearly starved on their return journey, 
this time in dug-outs again. 

No doubt for future journeys proper 
clearances will be made and adequate 
liver craft provided. 

The city must have been built from 
twelve to fifteen centuries ago by the 
Mayas, a race of Red Indians whose 
civilisation preceded that of the famous 
Aztecs. Their descendants still inhabit 
Southern Mexico and other Central 
American States, but in the interior 
have fallen back into a primitive state. 

Prehistoric Pictures 

Yet in their prime they must have 
been a wonderful people. Their ancient 
cities contained huge pyramids and 
galleries, all built of hewn stone and 
faced with fine stone slabs, many of 
them curiously carved - ; and in the ruins 
of some of these galleries wonderful wall 
pictures have been found. 

In the newly-found city, which its 
discoverers describe as extending for 
miles in every direction, is a series of 
terraces in ladderlike tiers, all standing 
on one enormous terrace a mile square, 
on which were no fewer than six pyra¬ 
mids. The whole structure was more 
than 300 feet high. 

The city is greatly overgrown with 
bush, and enormous trees have forced 
their way right through the buildings. 
These, much more than the weather, 
have caused the ruin of what must have 
been a great place. 

It is scarcely to be hoped that any 
frescoes can have survived under such 
conditions; but pottery and picture 
writings may be found to tell us more of 
this vanished civilisation. 

THE LAD LEFT ALONE 
What the War Did in 
One Family 

The amazing ill-fortune that may 
descend on a single family was revealed 
the other day by the sad case of a 
young man who had been sleeping out 
in London for 13 days, and had been 
three days without food. 

It may be said that he surely had 
some friends, but the fact seems to be 
that he is the last of his family. 

When the war began there were ten 
of them—father, mother, three sisters, 
four brothers, and this boy, besides 
two aunts. 

Both parents and the three sisters 
were all killed in the Silvertown explo¬ 
sion of a war factory. All the four 
brothers were in the war, and one,by 
one they were killed in action, leaving 
only this boy, who, when left alone, 
went to live with his aunts. Returning 
to his aunts’ house one day, he found 
that it had been struck by a German 
bomb, and both were killed. 

. Eleven deaths in the one. family 
through the war, and the young fellow 
again left alone! What a past for a 
lad now workless, destitute, and hungry ! 
The heart of the police was moved by it. 


The memory for faces is partly a gift 
and partly comes from training. 

Probably it is most highly developed 
in detectives, who are always studying 
the features and the gait of people who 
need watching. Following close on the 
detective is the keen observation and long 
memory of some of the gate porters at 
the older universities. 

There it is by no means uncommon 
for a student who has gone out into the 
world, and not returned to his college 
for a dozen years, to be instantly wel¬ 
comed by the porter as he re-enters the 
old gate. Some porters have an un¬ 
failing memory that seems to defy time. 

Still, that is perhaps not so wonderful 
as the memory of a waiter named Arthur 
at a dining-room in the Strand, who 
placed before an American customer, 
whom he had seen once, a wallet con¬ 
taining, £220 which the American had 
left on the table two years ago. 

Arthur was not even waiting on. the 
American at his first visit. He was 
only wheeling the turbot round to serve 
him with a single dish; yet that brief 
meeting fixed the man in his memory, 
and when the man returned, two years 
later, he was recognised at once as the 
stranger who had left his wallet behind. 

When the waiter found the wallet he 
took it to the manager, who forwarded 
it to the police for inquiries. The police 
failed to find the owner, and returned 
the wallet to the restaurant in case the 
visitor Called again. The- money was 
put in the safe, and the other day the 
stranger called again, little dreaming 
of the surprise awaiting him when the 
waiter put his lost wallet on the table. 

ON THE TOP OF MOUNT 
KENYA 

Skater’s Paradise Near the 
Equator 

SPLENDOUR OF A FROZEN LAKE 

The British Empire has more wonders 
than even Wembley can show. It is now 
found to have the best place in the 
world for skating all the year round. 

This sportsman’s paradise is in Africa, 
almost on the Equator ! At the top of 
Mount Kenya, which is the second 
highest peak in Africa, its sides clothed 
with tree-ferns and its tropical forests 
hung with strange orchids and bright 
with lovely butterflies, there is a lake 
which is always frozen.* 

It never thaws and never becomes 
rough with snow. There, set thousands 
of feet above the steaming plains, it 
glitters for ever in cloudless sunshine 
like a black diamond, a perpetual 
invitation to the winter sportsman. 

A track has been cut by Mr. Ernest 
Carr, of Kenya, through the bamboo 
forest which descends from the sum¬ 
mit ; and the same enterprising pioneer 
has put up rest houses by the way for 
visitors who may wish to climb up to it 
by the forest track. He now proposes to 
build a small hotel at a height of ten 
thousand feet where, to use his hopeful 
phrase, travellers will be able to study 
the gorgeous Alpine shrubs and mosses, 
and where the countryside of tropic 
Africa will be spread out in a panorama 
below them. Switzerland and Norway 
have nothing to offer like that. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
John Smith’s New England Trials £2400 
A first folio Shakespeare . . £1650 

A 16th century Flemish tapestry £241 
A Worcester tea service . . . £189 

Part of a Stuart toilet service . £185 
A fourth folio Shakespeare . . £175 
A small Chippendale cabinet . £131 
A pair of carved stools . . . £77 


By Our Poland Correspondent 

A new disaster has befallen Poland. 
The country has been flooded, and all 
attempts to check the overflowing of 
the rivers failed before great damage 
had been done. 

In many districts the army was 
mobilised to fight this terrible enemy 
by digging big ditches and erecting 
high banks of earth. Soldiers, as well 
as civilians, have been carrying on the 
rescue work, often at the risk of their lives. 

The floods were caused by the intense 
cold and the unusually heavy snowfall 
in March, followed by a sudden rise of 
temperature.in the first weeks of April. 
The ice on the rivers began to break up 
too quickly. It blocked the flow, heaping 
up into enormous icebergs. Many 
bridges were broken down by the 
floating ice, and many railway lines 
were washed away, so that in most 
parts of the country all communications 
by land were cut off. 

120 Villages Under Water 

It is difficult to get an idea of the 
amount of damage done by these floods. 
Three districts only, those of Warsaw, 
Flock, and Gostynin, report that 120 
villages are under water; and in these 
villages 28 houses were washed away, 
and hundreds more are expected to 
collapse. In the Warsaw district alone 
farmers have lost 170 cows, and twelve 
thousand acres of arable land are 
seriously damaged. 

The floods in Poland, unlike the 
floods of the River Nile in Egypt, do 
much harm to the fields. They wash out 
all the wheat that is sown in the autumn, 
and the waters cover the whole ground 
with sand and stones. 

It takes the farmers several years 
to get the fields back into good con¬ 
dition, but the saddest' thing of all in 
this great disaster is that thousands of 
.people who were beginning to recover 
from the war are homeless again, having 
lost all their possessions. Relief work 
is being, started in many towns to help 
them with money, food, and clothing. 


300 BIRDS THAT COULD 
NOT FLY 

Slowly Perishing Round Our 
Coasts 

THE MARCH OF SCIENCE AT SEA 

One of the dangers of the forward 
march of science is brought to mind 
by the announcement, which we note 
with pleasure, that the destruction of 
sea-birds by oil from ships is to be 
discussed at the Empire Exhibition. 

There is pressing need for the atten¬ 
tion of all humane societies and people 
to this question, for the evil, though 
reduced somewhat by the Oil in Navig¬ 
able Waters Act of 1922, is still visible 
all round our coasts. 

The Act only prohibits the discharge 
of oil in our territorial waters, and 
all that ships have to do to evade the 
Act is to discharge the oil when they 
reach the open sea. Then, in course of 
time, it drifts inshore, or the birds have 
their -wings clogged by settling in the 
waters farther out at sea. 

In the last eighteen months more 
than 300 sea-birds have been found 
covered with oil, unable to fly and 
slowly perishing, in the neighbourhood 
of Folkestone, Hythe, and Sandgate. 

Such cruelty must harden the hearts 
of all who allow it to continue. It is 
clear that international action should be 
taken, and the subject should be so 
ventilated that the men who create 
the evil will be'impressed and touched, 
and will refrain from all oil discharges 
till waters are reached where birds are 
few and the oil will not be carried back 
to shore by the tide. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALU OVER THE WORLD 


The sun is now seen at^ 
midnight north of this line J 


* HUNTING EXPEDITION TO GREENLAND 
vAn expedition is shortly 
\ sailing from Tromso Ir 
\ Greenland to amend 
tine summer nunfing- 
fcthe musk-ox and 
polar wolf / 




Limit of icefield now 

y, 

ALASKA 


EMPIRES MOST NOSTHESLY WHEAT;:;:. , 
Bread made from wheat grown ji 
within swen miles of Dawson is being 
sold in that city. Dawson is in latitude 
65 and is the mosi norlherly ijrneaf 
. producing area in the Empire M 

P'^LY’’maS’’‘IN AMfRICAfc 
fossilised human hoses harmeen found at 
Los Angeles, which are believed to 
be at least 20,000 years old ■£: 


mi 


Montreal/' 


Angelesj 


-2 PLAGUE OF WILD GEESE 
^There has been a plague of wijdAyfv 
• geese on the Aberdeenshire ^oast.jfx; 
,^ihe %ks invading the fields* and /C* 
eating IfiVyow^jgjasses^atfti dwer* 

9 - • • AZORES • f. 

■ ATLANTIC 


NEW VOLCANO IN MONGOLIA 
A new volcano is reported !o lave formed 
in Die Saian Mountains, 130 miles from J 

r _ __ . , - |rkutsk.liw mmol inos Hare d 


j dii dVdJcoiiuic 01 nuuicidiiiec. ucoi «’ * - - j , « « t 

jmolle.aad as IW flesh was wholesome ■„ ,1 F™?«^ » creafe a .a 

[^i^was divided ^v^^t^KCF '" 


0 . BOATS TOWED BY DOGS 
Cm this season the natives are • 


^J&tK 


w danmim 
’'thus pro> 

} enough water to ... 

i bring 1,500,000 £ At this season the natives are < 
'acres under/ '->ascending the Amur for the 
cultivation P ;*summer fishing season, using 
teams of dogs to tow their 
boats 


^’mrEcnKGSHiPS from pirates 

Owing to the great activity of Chinese 


WHEAT 


INDIES .;: 


Within this belt the sun rsi*:$£ 
overhead at noon this week;!; 


;central^ 

AMERICA 


^FANNING ISLAND;: 

Eq uator—t hrirri idd le ;i 

hjie round the globe : 


PA C/F t Cl 


fcoc^Mj 

/ tfSgUELA^S 

_ y ' n d$£g\. z 

eSJmi*- 


.Itobacco] 

{India —>sra» 

*8s 


W 

::’«aSS 


e Government have : 
enshes ready;; 


S i SUGAR 5 


AFRICA 




tS** rAJ«uimiULyno J inia:$^^K^|-VdEj^y^A*T *?«!*«* wwAuwwwa W ‘fuciwi> cajicuiijvii, 
n.; ') X* %.T l^mingoes are now neslinq in qreat:::/^^^]^^F«7 nas been attacked by malaria, and the 

1 L£h * 4Il‘- I ..LVrl-_iI — Jr 91 yjddf' ) doctor has sent him djwn-te Uarjeelipg 


^BRAZIL;-: 

? FLAMINGOES. NESTING M 


asr 


i THE EVEREST EXPEDITION :; 
i toed Bruce, It leader of the Everest i 




PjP; 

Pa J C iF fC\ 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat and Barley. Texas, N. Africa, 
Central Asia, N. China, and Japan. 
Sugar. Mexico, Central America, 
West Indies, S. America, India, and 
Japan. Rye. Europe. Mate. S. 
America. Cocoa. W. Indies, Venezuela, 
Ecuador. Tea. China. Coffee. Brazil. 
Bananas, Pineapples, Oranges, and 
Lemons. S. Africa. Tobacco. India. 


--.. m-j { colonies in manu partsxoorftem % 

% r e 99. 5 king fall 
mndsOTc 


routo along which toe :• 


iMA'rtfe v^y. mounds ofearfh d/ ;:*£££ 

'iyiSLTflT SURVEYING SOUTH AMERICA W""'''"" "" 
An Anericen ex|»diticn which is 


to recover^The^x^SSilion will conlinu'exi 
^l^,worlTvnder Colonel Norton 


J SOUTH .... . „ 

/AMERICACj (o map the Orinoco’s sources will be 
1 J0i accompanied by an armed aeroplane, 
* < *' : *|as resisance from cannibal tribes is 

l expected. After ascending fhe Amazon 
Sand Sio Branco.the explorers will phmge 
info unfrocked jungle 


' BANANAS. PINEAPPLES, 
ORANGES AND LEMONS : 


||C3peibymy 

'. • EXCITING ELEPHANT ADVENTURE 5S| 
j; A Tanganyika hunter who had wunded an 
Selephanl was seized by the infuriated ; 
Sanimal and carried on its tusks through; 
S fhe forest. Finally if.flung him off, and he;; 
S escaped almost witnou’i-jLrg 


*••• ••• GREAT MINERAL DISCOVERY:"' " 

S The discovery of a rich mineral field at Mount Isa, 
■i a cable run near Cloncurru, has caused a great; 
;s rosh of prospectors b the district A new town is 
. springing up 



rand tne world in 80 
seconds -- 

^ A’ 


j islands ; 




'Auckland 


^ZEALAND 
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EVEREST 

Climbers Well on the Way 
THE NATIVE POLICEMAN 


A BOY WHO MADE HIS 
WAY 

From Poverty to £20,000 a Year 


FLYING ROUND THE 
WORLD 

Progress of the Air Travellers 


WHAT MR. COOLIDGE 
TOLD THE BOYS 
Two Things Needful 


The band of daring climbers who are 
once more approaching the world’s high¬ 
est unconquered mountain seems to have 
a good chance of mounting Everest. 

Before the middle of April the party 
had reached Phari Dzong, on a lofty, 
windy plain in Tibet, leading towards 
Everest, and found the weather much 
more favourable than in 1922, when the 
last assault on Everest was made. • 

Widespread sympathy will flow to 
General Bruce, the leader of the expe¬ 
dition, who was obliged to return from 
Phari Dzong to Darjeeling, by doctor's 
orders, to recover from a sharp attack 
of malaria. But under the second in 
command, Lieut.-Colonel Norton, the 
enterprise will be vigorously continued. 

The party is necessarily numerous. 
Besides the British practised climbers 
there are interpreters, cooks, and many 
porters for carrying the luggage when 
animal transport becomes impossible. 
No fewer than 300 baggage animals 
were in the camp at Phari Dzong. 

In passing through Nepal the party 
was delighted with a parade of Boy 
Seouts and Girl Guides, who proved to 
be " greatly increased in efficiency ’’ 
according to the report of General Bruce. 

The General reports an amusing in¬ 
stance of the effect of service with the 
British on the natives of the States 
which fringe the great Himalayan chain. 
Entering Sikkim, the expedition was 
met by a single native policeman, who 
examined their passports and papers. 
When he had finished he shouted 
“ Right-hand salute ” to himself, and 
saluted. Then he shouted “ Left turn," 
and turned. Finally he ordered himself 
to “ Left march, ” and marched away. 

He was a Gurkha, who had been 
drilled and had served in India, and 
knew his job. ■ 


FINEST POST ON A NATION’S 
RAILWAYS 

One of the greatest of all America’s 
railway icings has just died from the 
effects of a fall from his horse. 

Mr. A. H. Smith, head of the vast 
New York Central Railway systems, 
had a meteoric rise to power, and the 
story of his progress is a lesson to us all. 

Forced to start working at 14, young 
Smith began as a clerk on what is now 
part of the New York Central. He could 
see no possibilities there, however, and 
resolved to get out and do some practical 
railroading. Forthwith he shed his 
white collar, donned overalls, and went 
to work as a track labourer. He was 
soon promoted, and it was not long 
before his remarkable ability and his 
capacity for work won him the most 
coveted railway position in America, 
the presidency of the New York Central 
Railway, with a salary of /2o,ooo a year. 

Countless stories are told of him, 
stories of his kindness to the huge army 
of employees under him, stories of his 
unselfish personal sacrifices .when he 
took over a Government railway position 
during the war, and so on, but one thing 
he once told an audience in New York 
deserves to live for ever, and it embodied 
the principle of his success. “ Ninety- 
five per cent of a railway is its men,” 
he said ; " the rest is dust and rust.” 

The railway king’s death cuts off a 
wonderful career, and Mir. Smith is most 
sincerely mourned by the 175,000 
employees who came under his influence. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cypriote , . . .. . Sip-re-ot 

Ellipticity. . . . El-lip-tis e-te 

Lithosphere . . . Lith-o-sfeer 

Ophiuchus. . . . . O-fe-u-kuss 

Tetrahedron . . Tet-rah-he-dron 

Vanadium . . Vah-na-de-um 


EAST TO WEST AND WEST TO EAST 

The British flying men who are on 
their way round the world from West 
to East appear to be recovering, from 
the effects of their delay in Corfu, where 
they were kept, 1300 miles from the start, 
for about A fortnight. 

After the arrival of their new engine 
from England, Squadron-Leader Mac- 
Laren and his two comrades left Corfu 
behind, and in a week they had reached 
Karachi, in India, nearly 5000 miles 
from England. It was the end of the 
first stage of their great flight. 

A week of such flying, often against 
high winds, is very tiring, and the flying 
men rested at Karachi before setting 
out for the second stage of their journey, 
to Tokio, nearly 6000 miles away. 

The American team, consisting of 
four aeroplanes led by Major Martin, 
flying from East to West, has had its 
share of bad luck, and various mishaps 
to Major Martin’s own machine have 
delayed the flight. 

All four machines reached the Alaskan 
Peninsula in spite of small mishaps, 
and then, owing to a defect in Major 
Martin’s engine, he was compelled to 
come down in the sea at Portage Bay. 
The other machines went on to Chignik, 
and then began their crossing of the 
Pacific, soon reaching Dutch Harbour, 
in the Aleutian Islands, 2800 miles from 
the starting-point, where, they awaited 
the arrival of their leader. 

The four American machines have 
received orders to keep together, and 
this will make their progress slower. 

A month after the British flying-boat 
left England a Frenchman, Lieutenant 
Peltier d’Oisy, left Paris in a Breguet 
machine with the expressed intention of 
flying to Tokio. 

Within four days he reached Bunder 
Abbas more than 3300 miles away, arwd 
if all goes well he will attempt to fly 
round the world. 


WHITE HOUSE MESSAGE FOR 
NATIONAL BOY WEEK 

The boys of America have just been keeping 
a great National Boy Week. 

The seven days of the week are assigned to 
seven phases of a boy’s life, but what caught 
our notice were the few words spoken,by 
President Coolidge to the lads who asked him 
to take the presidency of the movement. 

Below we give what the Silent Man of the 
White House said to these lads : 

A good boy now will make a good 
citizen later. • 

When I was .a boy I did not care so 
much about going to school. I was 
rather glad when school was over, but 
boys must remember the expense and 
pains to which their Government and 
their parents go for their good, and 
they should take every advantage of 
their opportunities. 

• The boy is the father of the man. 
Remember that when you grow up you 
will be about the same land of a man 
that you are a boy. You don’t need to 
rob yourself of your boyhood, but you 
can take your pleasures in a manly way. 

You will find when you grow up that 
the things you learn now will be the 
things you must know then. You will 
have to obey the laws, and it is important 
for you to learn the lesson of obedience. 

Remember that this is your country, 
and the country will be what you make 
it. I think it was President McKinley 
who said that a boy doesn’t amount to 
anything unless he is good to his mother. 
Let every boy sit down and think how 
he can be a good boy during this Boy 
Week. I have two boys of my own'. I 
tell them there are only two things 
necessary in a boy—hard work and good 
behaviour. Do that and there will not 
be any doubt about the future of this 
country. 
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Let Us Go to Wembley 

A good friend of education has 
just gone home to Africa 
after travelling in Europe, and 
has been speaking of what he 
saw and felt. 

This generation, he thinks, is 
worshipping the gods of pleasure. 
It has given itself up to the excite¬ 
ments of kinemas, sports, and jazz 
dances to the neglect of the sober 
things of life that really matter. 

That there is much truth in 
this criticism cannot be denied. 
There is a danger of a generation 
growing up that will give trivial 
things too much importance in 
their lives ; there is far too 
much time wasted in sport and 
silly amusement. 

And yet we must remember 
that a wise mixture of work and 
play is necessary for a proper 
balance of life. What we feel is 
that if we would see this problem 
in its most concentrated form we 
may encounter it at the wonderful 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 
There, indeed, we cannot miss it. 
Probably before the year is out 
thirty million people will have 
seen this amazing witness of the 
vastness, the richness, and the 
busy skill of the British Domin¬ 
ions. Most of those who go 
there, and everybody should go, 
will have only one crowded day 
in which to see all the wonders, 
and to be tempted by all the 
pleasures, that make Wembley 
the finest summary of serious 
human effort and merry relaxa¬ 
tion that the ingenuity of man 
has ever achieved. 

What a wonderful show it is ! 
There the wise observer can get 
glimpses of a thousand pounds’ 
worth of travel. Much of the 
world’s industry, scenery, archi¬ 
tecture, and peoples, the products 
of its soil and of the skill of 
hundreds, of millions of its 
workers may pass before un¬ 
travelled eyes in an unending 
panorama. Never before, and 
nowhere else even now, could 
such a wide range of knowledge be 
gleaned so swiftly and so easily. 

And when-one is tired by an 
excess of usefulness, what a world 
of merry relaxation awaits close 
by to relieve the jaded spirits ! 
The problem of the blending of 
serious effort with the fun that 
cheers is presented to everybody 
in the most dramatic fashion. 
At Wembley are concentrated 
many of life's most valuable les¬ 
sons, and not the least of them 
is that of the right balance be¬ 
tween the happiness of work and 
the great joy that comes with 
healthy relaxation. 

Pleasure made a god is evil, 
but pleasure wisely used is food. 
Let us take our pleasures, not 
sadly as it is often said we do, 
but wisely, and we shall love life 
all the better for it, and be 
better men and women in the 
time that is coming. 


The Big Man and the Little Man 

We hope this note may reach the eye of a 
railway puard whose train used to pass 
near the lovely village of Ighthamin Kent. 
JS^eae a railway line in London lives 
an observant little man aged 
four. Some months ago his sharp eyes 
picked out the guard of a morning 
train, and he began waving to him 
when he passed. 

Presently the laddie caught the eye 
of the guard, who waved back. Day 
by day they exchanged salutations. 
Soon a note fluttered from the guard’s 
window to the street below, addressed, 

“ To my little friend at the window.” 

The note said the guard was leaving 
the line shortly, and did not want his 
little friend to think he was forgotten 
by him, as he knew how children 
thought of things, for he had children 
of his own at home. 

What a wealth of kindliness lay 
behind that note dropped by the big 
man for the little man ! And every 
heart that feels it so is another proof 
of the number who mean well and 
try to keep alive the spirit of good¬ 
will that makes this life so wonderful. 
© 

Something Good from Whitechapel 
'"J’here was a great teacher who spent 
many years of his life in White- , 
chapel, on the East side of St. Paul’s 
in London. “ Here in this place,” he 
thought, “ we have men. and women 
and children with little that is beauti¬ 
ful in their lives, but in other places 
there are artists and musicians, lovers 
of beauty. Why not bring them to 
brighten our Whitechapel days ? ” 

That was why Canon Barnett had 
the Art Gallery built in Whitechapel, 
and in that gallery today there are 
pictures by British artists, full of gaiety 
and beauty, for all to see. 

So the good work of that fine teacher 
still goes on, though he has passed from 
this Earth. That brilliant student of 
pictures Mr. Campbell Dodgson, of the 
British Museum, writes in these words 
about the Whitechapel pictures : 

It is particularly good before spring 
arrives in earnest, even in London streets, 
to be reminded of the freshness and jollity, 
the restful charm, the whimsical good 
humour of so much in Nature and mankind. 
We may envy these painters the jolly way 
they see the world. 

And then he adds : 

How dull that we should all see things in 
just the same way 1 How amusing that it 
should be possible to see things in a thousand 
different ways, and to learn from each other 
what fun the visible world can be, and how 
exciting and queer the things may look which, 
taking them for granted, we hardly notice, 
and suppose just tiresome and ordinary. 

There are evidently more things to 
learn in a picture gallery than some 
of us imagined. 

Time 

A naughty child is rather like 

A clock that will not go, 

And so Papa must sometimes strike 

With hands that are not slow. 


For the King’s Guard 

cannot resist this late arrival 
for our list of inscriptions on 
the memorials to our heroes. It comes 
from Whitley Bay, in Northumberland, 
where a tablet in the Methodist Church, 
to one of the sons of the church who 
fell, says: 

Sleep lightly, lad; 

Thou art for King’s Guard at daybreak. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Darliament should, we are told, be 
a workshop. And the foreman could 
work on the front benches. 

0 

All the races of the world could get 
on the Isle of Wight. But they 
could not get on together; 

□ 

pEvv schoolboys, according to a 
physician, get enough sleep. Edu¬ 
cation is such an eye-operier. 

0 

We do not think much of loud 
speakers, but a grown-up paper 
has a new use for them. " Great 
success: traffic 
blocked in Queen 
Street,” it says of 
its loud-speaker 
report of the 
King’s speech. 

0 

You cannot save 
time, says a 
writer. That is 
why so much of 
it is lost. 

0 

The railwaysand- 
wich should 
be improved. The 
older it gets the 
worse it is. 

□ 

The Government 
is advised to 
make a savage cut at the sugar tax. 
Is the Chancellor of the Exchequer too 
civilised to do it himself ? 

0 

Y N Italian thinks there are too many 
strikes in England. Even he was 
struck by them. 

0 

A bricklayer has joined the chorus 
of an. opera company. If he 
cannot build houses, he may be able 
to bring them down. 

0 

The new Tube trains have luxurious 
grips for strap-hangers. It is a 
hard world when they make a luxury 
even of hanging. 

© 

The B.N.C. 

We are told that in future it will be 
. possible to send wireless waves 
in one direction only. Peter Puck 
wants to know if we shall then have a 
British Narrowcasting Company. 

® 

A Prayer for a Man 

Ah, God, for a man with heart, head, 
hand, 

Like some of the simple great ones 
gone 

For ever and ever by ; 

One still strong man in a blatant 
land. . . 

Whatever they call him, what care I ? 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule, and dare not lie! 

. Tennyson 


A Challenge 

By Harold Begbie 

f you would follow where I lead, 
Thus spake the Vision 
Splendid, 

Each wishshould be a hero’s deed, 
Complete but never ended. 

A thousand swords might cut you 
down. 

Fierce hunger might devour you, 
But naught should, rob you of 
your crown, 

And none should overpower you, 

^rise ! no longer let the things 
Of groping sense confuse you. 
Race on ahead of Time’s torn tvings 
And let the angels use you. 
What matter loss of home and 
friend, 

The agony, the dying, 

If, saving others, in the end 
At God’s feet you are lying ? 
© 

The Miseries of Man 

By Our Country Qirl 

(“\F course, all true English girls wish 
they were men, so that they 
might go to sea, but I should like to 
comfort my sisters by the reflection 
that there are penalties attached to 
the situation. All men cannot go to 
sea : their chest measurements won’t 
run to it; and what sort of life has a 
man on shore? Noneworthspeakingof. 

This was brought home to me the 
other day when our neighbours, the 
Blanks, bought a wireless set. Mrs. 
Blank did not abandon the idea of 
getting a winter coat; Miss Blank 
did not resign from the golf club and 
give up sugar in her tea; no, the 
whole cost of it was borne by Mr. 
Blank. Men are expected to pay for 
things, you know. 

When everything vyas ready for the 
first listen-in, when for the first time 
London called to that little home under 
the lee of the Wessex downs, Mr. Blank 
had to sit and watch his wife and 
daughter wearing the only two head¬ 
phones. Ladies first, of course. They 
laughed, they frowned with concen¬ 
tration, they exclaimed with wonder. 
What a programme it must be ! It was 
rather trying for Mr. Blank when, in 
about an hour’s time, he looked up 
from his book to see his daughter 
fast asleep. 

But that is not all. When the poor 
man did at last get his turn, he was 
just in time for the Woman’s Hour 
and a talk on Beauty Hints. 

Sisters, do not let us complain. 

© 

When the Spring Comes 

■^hen the apple-blossoms shed 

Snow-white flowers on their bed; 
When each grove and woodland rings 
With its little world of wings ; 

When the lilies on the spray 
Shake their little bells in play; 

When the tiny blades of grass 
Seem to spring up as we pass, 
Ringing with the faintest hum 
For very joy that spring has. come; 
When the graceful willows shake 
Their boughs, to kiss the placid lake i. 
When the utmost heaven is blue, 
Emblem of our friendship true ; 

When it is the glorious spring, 

And all Nature wakes to sing; ' 

To your English friends, and home, 
With the nightingale you’ll come. 

R. Glynn Vivian 
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A STAR CALLS UP THE EARTH 


KING SPEAKS THROUGH 
TIME AND SPACE 

ACROSS THE WORLD 
AND INTO THE FUTURE 

The Greatest Fact of the Great 
Day at Wembley 

WIRELESS CARRIES A SPEECH 
DOWN TIME 

When the King opened that great 
exhibition ' at Wembley which has 
suddenly become an Empire’s pride, the 
thoughts of many must have travelled 
beyond the pomp of pageantry, the pride 
of power, to ask what was the most won¬ 
derful thing in all that wondrous scene. 

What was the underlying thought: 
the hidden inspiration which made that 
opening day an event in the life of the 
world ? Was it the gathering of peoples 
from the ends of the Earth, or the sight 
of their handiwork assembled in the 
pavilions of five continents ? 

Eyes of the World on London 

No ; the like of that has been, seen 
before. The nations have aforetime come 
at the bidding of this little isle set in the 
silver sea to show forth the work of their 
hands and brains. Seventy years ago 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 drew the 
eyes of the whole world to London to 
view a marvel of civilised effort such 
as none had seen before. 

We have only to read the newspapers 
of that day to see how it stirred men’s 
minds and spurred their endeavours. 
It seemed such a thing as no eyes had 
ever seen, or perhaps could ever hope to 
see again. Its marvels occupied every¬ 
one’s mind, its wonders were on every 
tongue : a new day had dawned, and 
went. Almost one might say, adapting 
the words of Shakespeare, its stately 
palaces, its rich pavilions, vanished like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving 
not a wrack behind. 

A Marvellous Feat 

But this exhibition at Wembley, its 
twentieth-century counterpart, even 
when its last brick has been levelled, can 
never vanish out of existence, for it was 
inaugurated with a marvellous feat 
which is for ever indestructible. 

To the C.N. the most astounding fact 
of all concerning that great day is this, 
that in opening the exhibition the King 
spoke through Space and down the ages 
of Time as well. 

His voice travelled in sound waves 
borne by the wings of the wireless so 
that it passed quicker- than thought 
to the ears of countless people in -the 
British Isles and beyond them to the 
countries of Europe, and across the 
Atlantic to listeners in America. Almost 
wd may say the- King spoke to the 
World and was heard. Was there ever 
a marvel like that ? What would they 
have thought in 1851 if any man of 
science of that day had prophesied that 
such a thing might happen ? None 
would then have dreamed that such a 
thing could be. 

The Light of New Knowledge 

It was nearly forty years after that 
before the electric waves of wireless 
were found and measured, and even 
then no man thought of them as a bearer 
of speech, but only as a kind of light. 
Light indeed they are ; they have lighted 
up the world with a new knowledge, they 
have invested mankind with a’ new 
power. We who make use of them every 
day of our lives have grown so used to 
them that we hardly realise the unending 
miracle of them. We are too near them 
in Time. A hundred years hence, 
when' they have been refined and im¬ 
proved a millionfold, the historians of 
science will look back and count their 
discovery one of the epochs in the .his¬ 
tory of the world. 

There was once an exhibition in 
America, less historic than Wembley, 
at which Dom Pedro of Brazil was a 
visitor, and, at which he was asked to 
inspect an astonishing new invention by 


L ight is always throbbing from the 
stars. Some experiments made in 
the Paris Observatory, by General 
Ferrie and Commandant Mesnie, have 
just shown that it can be made audible 
to our ears as well as visible to our 
eyes, so that the idea of the ancient 
philosophers of stars which went singing 
through space, making a music of the 
spheres, is on its way to be realised. 

The way it is done is this. There is a 
metal called selenium which changes its 
molecules about when light falls on 
them, so that electricity flows through 
them in a different way. When the light 


even from a distant star falls on selenium 
the molecules shift about and an 
electric current flowing through it is 
checked or hastened. 

It is possible to connect up this metal 
with a telephone. When the electric 
current flowing through the selenium is 
altered, as light falls on it, the alteration 
is noted in the telephone as a sound. 

In Paris the great star Capella, which 
may be seen any night in the sky, sends 
its beams through the n-inch equatorial 
telescope. The beams fall on an electric 
selenium cell, the cell calls up the 
telephone, and Capella speaks to us. 


THE RULER WHO 
RULES 

GOVERNOR MORRISON OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Strong Man Who Has Stopped 
Mob Law in His State 

EXAMPLE TO AMERICA 

A strong man of North Carolina has 
been making his name known and 
esteemed throughout the United States. 

He has faced the greatest problem 
America has still to solve—the problem 
of mob law—and he appears to he solving 
it in a way that all other States might 
well agree to follow. 

Every citizen should be trained to 
feel that his first duty as a citizen is to 
defend the law by which he and all fiis 
neighbours are preserved in safety. 

The Governor of North Carolina, Mr. 
Cameron Morrison, has brought this 
question to the front in a way which 
sheds light on the backward civilisation 
of many parts of the United States. 

State Proud of its Governor 

The State of North Carolina is proud 
of having a Governor who has ruled so 
firmly during his period of effective office, 
since January, 1921, that, except for two 
cases of lynching, which he could not 
stop, no man has been hanged by mobs 
in that State, instead of being tried 
according to the law. It is a curious 
ground for satisfaction according to 
British ideas, but in America it is a 
claim of some importance. 

The murder of Negroes by mobs is 
far too common 'in America, where 
hardly a week passes in which somebody 
is not lynched without a trial. What 
this means to the reputation of a country 
was dramatically shown a year or two 
ago, when North Carolina appealed to 
Canada to give up a prisoner who had 
taken refuge in the Dominion. It 
happened that the prisoner’s brother 
had been lynched, and so Canada 
declined to give up this prisoner, on the 
ground that he would not receive a fair 
trial in North Carolina. 

Protecting the Citizen 

■ Governor Morrison has made up his 
mind to use every atom of power to 
prevent lynching, and he does this by 
sending troops to any point of danger. 

“ Troops harm no one,” he says. “ They 
protect the citizen and in many cases ^ 
keep the good name of the State.” 

Governor Morrison is likely to be long 
remembered in North Carolina for his 
insistence on civilised methods of 
dealing with criminals. 

The Governor has instructed the 
police everywhere to let him know 
instantly whenever they fear they 
cannot restrain mobs from gathering to 
take the law into their own hands and 
murdering the accused. He lias held 
soldiers constantly ready to rush to 
any threatened point and defend the 
law against outrage ; and everyone has 
understood that mob violence in North 
Carolina will be checked at any cost. 
That is to say, the soldiers will fire on any 
mob which attempts to take prisoners 
out of the hands of the law, when such 
prisoners are waiting for trial or for 
punishment. ' 

Majesty of the Law 

One excellent effect has been that 
States to which offenders may escape 
are now willing to hand them back to be 
tried in North Carolina, whereas before 
other States were not always willing to 
send even escaped bad men back—to be 
lynched before they were tried. In fact. 
Governor Morrison has given the Ameri¬ 
can Republic a needed lesson in up¬ 
holding the majesty, and sacredness and 
calm justice of the law, in opposition to 
clamour, anger, and unreasoning violence. 

Happily we have no such problem in 
Great Britain; but we can learn the 
milder lesson that it is every man’s duty 
in simpler circumstances always to 
stand firm by the law, knowing that it 
provides the surest wav to justice. 


THE HOUSES ON THE BRIDGE 



The house on the old bridge over tho Ouse at St. Ives, Hunts 
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Pont© Vecchio, the famous bridge over the Arno, at Florence 

One or two new bridges are to be built over the Thames in London; and a proposal has been 
made that the old practice of building houses on the bridges should he reverted to. These 
photographs, one taken in England and the other in Italy, show houses on existing bridges 


a Dr. Bell. It was the first telephone. 

Why,” exclaimed Dom Pedro, as he 
listened to the little box, “ it speaks! 
It speaks ! How wonderful I ” Indeed, 
the telephone was wonderful. It would 
have seemed as incredible to the people 
of 1851 as the wireless speaker. Yet 
how its.wonders pale before the heights 
and depths within the reach of wireless ! 

But stay. We have not yet finished 
with what was done at Wembley. The 
King spoke through Space and Time as 
well, we said. His voice went up to the 
clouds, and down beneath the earth, and 
spread in ever-widening circles over the 
Earth’s surface. Iftravelled to wherever 
a human ear was there instantly to hear 
it. But it did something more than 
that. It travelled through Time as 
well, for it was caught as it flew on the 
waxen cylinder of a gramophone in 
Middlesex, there to be recorded and 
preserved, so that a century hence, 
when Wembley has become no more 
than a name, the voice of the King will 
be heard again by our children and 


by our children’s children. It has 
made its ineffaceable mark on Time 
itself. Up and down, to right and left, 
the spoken word travelled in the three 
dimensions of Space ; it is now travelling 
down Time itself. 

It may be doubted if any man has 
spoken thus before, his words travelling 
at once across Space and into the future. 
The voice of the King, heard by so 
many millions of people, in every 
comer of the Motherland, was travelling, 
also, into the future for generations 
unborn to hear; and both these 
journeys through Space and Time were 
made on invisible waves by means 
which were undreamed of when some 
who heard the King were born. 

So it is that Wembley will stand out, 
we think, as memorable in a way un¬ 
exampled in human invention, for it 
sets before the thinking mind a true 
example of an electric wave 'which 
travels not only in the three dimensions 
of Space, but along the mysterious 
path of Time itself. 
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TALE OF A SHOP 

THE APPRENTICE BOY OF 
PICCADILLY 

Where Famous People Bought 
Their Books 

THE GREAT WORLD PASSING BY 

About a hundred and twenty years 
ago a young man called John Hatchard 
opened a bookshop in Piccadilly. 

He was a clever man,' and very far- 
seeing, for he had five pounds in his 
pocket when he began business in a 
shop with a rent of ^40 a year. 

In addition to the rent, he had, to pay 
30 guineas for goodwill. But John had 
served fourteen years’ apprenticeship 
with good booksellers, and he had 
enough faith in himself to warrant his 
borrowing the necessary money. 

This good man of business lived to 
see his shop successful—he was both 
bookseller and publisher—and his son 
and those who followed him lived to see 
it famous. In 1880 the business changed 
hands, retaining its founder’s name. It is 
now one of the most familiar names, in 
London—is spoken of wherever English¬ 
men go, to the ends of the Earth ! 

History Marches Past the Door 

People have been talking of Hatchard’s 
a good deal of late, because the business 
is changing hands Once more. How 
proud young John Hatchard would 
have been, when he had paid his debts 
and was prospering, if he could have 
known that a hundred years later, when 
millions of his countrymen were forgot¬ 
ten, he would be still remembered, and 
the selling of his business would be im¬ 
portant enough to get into the papers ! 

A good deal of history has marched 
past John’s door since first he set up his 
sign in Piccadilly ; many famous people 
have walked by his windows and 
entered his shop. Social revolutions 
have left their stamp there, “ armies 
and emperors and kings ” passed by into 
forgetfulness. Not very far away, 
Priestley discovered oxygen and Macau¬ 
lay wrote his famous History of England. 

John Hatchard Talks Books 

The wealthy of the land as well as the 
great poor—students and writers—used 
to walk in and say “ How do you do ? ” 
to Mr.. Hatchard. The old books and 
letters of the firm are still kept, and 
from them one can reconstruct the 
scene and stand by John’s counter to 
hear him “ talk books ” with the Duke 
of Wellington or William Wilberforce. 

This fine bookshop ■ stands, as time 
goes, between the old and the new 
Piccadilly. Old Piccadilly got its name, 
people say, from the pickadilles, or neck- 
ruffs, worn by gentlemen in Stuart times. 
It was a gay place then, and just a few 
people at a time moved along the road. 
It is a gay place now, and more people 
pass along it in a week or two than 
were in all England when Elizabeth 
was queen. 

The Finest Place in the World 

John Hatchard thought his Piccadilly 
the finest place' in the . world, but he 
would not know it now, with its great, 
smooth expanse and constant clangour 
of motor-driven cars of all descriptions. 
Then it was a cobbled street, and along 
it passed magnificent horses and coaches 
with their outriders and lackeys. John 
would see them go by and presently 
turn up Bond Street, which, long before 
the Hatchard sign was set up in Picca¬ 
dilly, was a great shopping centre. 

’ Not far from John’s door the coaches 


WHY DO THE STARS 
TWINKLE? 

A New Theory About It 

LIGHT PASSING THROUGH 
A CRYSTAL LAYER 

The new nitrogen-crystal theory of 
the upper atmosphere, referred to in the 
C.N. not long ago, has suggested a new 
explanation of the twinkling of the stars. 

Why do the stars twinkle ? is an oft- 
asked question of which, hitherto, no 
thoroughly satisfactory explanation has 
been given.* The twinkling has been 
thought to be due to the light from the 
star interfering with itself, as it were, 
in its passage through space, so that it 
seems to come in little beats, very much 
in the same way as the sound of a piano 
or organ seems to get louder and then 
•less loud, backwards and forwards. 

It has also been thought that the 
passage of the thin pencil, or beam, 
of light from the star was disturbed in 
our atmosphere in a way that the light 
from a planet is not affected. • 

Solid Particles of Nitrogen 

Now Professor Vegard suggests that 
the twinkling is really caused by the 
layer of nitrogen crystals which he 
believes to lie all round the Earth in the 
upper atmosphere. The density of the 
dust-layer of nitrogen, he says, is very 
small, and the average distance between 
the particles is comparatively great. 
If we drew a line through the dust 
atmosphere, it might cut only a few 
particles, and this number might under¬ 
go considerable and rapid changes. 

In this way, says Professor Vegard, 
the dust-layer gives a simple explanation 
of the twinkling of the fixed stars. 
When ive look upon a fixed star with 
the eye, it is the average intensity 
through a cylinder, with a cross-section 
equal to the pupil of the eye, which 
determines the observed light intensity. 

Where Twinkling is Greatest 

Inside such a narrow cylinder the 
number of scattering particles may 
undergo considerable variations, and 
these variations are seen as twinkling. 

There is one objection to this theory. 
If it were the true explanation, the stars 
seen near the zenith—that is, directly 
overhead—should twinkle more than 
those seen on the horizon, for when we 
are looking at stars near the zenitlj, the 
ray cylinder cuts the smallest volume 
out of the dust-layer. But careful 
observation has suggested that the 
twinkling is greater in stars of low 
altitude, and this is rather an indication 
that the origin of the twinkling lies in 
the lower layers .of the ' atmosphere 
and not in the upper layers where the 
nitrogen crystals abound. 

Continued hom the previous column 
for the west of England used to start, 
with a prodigious clatter and noise and 
saying good-bye. John would talk of 
the old days compared with the new, 
as we do now. In the seventeenth 
century a coach-and-four took a week or 
ten days to get from London to Exeter. 

A great deal of life and talk went 
oil in John’s shop. He would hear what 
people had to say about the show this 
year of the Royal Academy (founded 
in 1768) and would agree that “ portrait 
painting is not what it was, sir"; hear 
about the dreadful things happening 
still in France and the doings of our 
own army, and the doings of our own 
citizens, and agree that England is not 
what it was, sir. 

And the delightful and also solemn 
thought is that life goes on constantly 
changing, ebbing and flowing round fine 
old places like Hatchard’s. And when 
we are grown old we can go there and 
buy a book and sit down and say 
“ There’s no doubt about- it; the. 
country is not what it Was, sir." 


THE POOR SCIENTIST 

How the League of 
1 Nations May Help Him 

UNREWARDED DISCOVERIES 

The League of Nations Committee 
whose work it is to study every way in 
which universities . and schools can 
cooperate for the good of mankind, is 
considering an interesting question. 

Many scientists give their lives to 
studies which may result in immense 
good for humanity, yet anyone else may 
use the knowledge they have obtained 
and thus realise huge fortunes, while the 
poor scientist, to whom it is all due, may 
reap no monetary benefit. 

This means that many who would like 
to spend their days in scientific research 
cannot do so, because such work would 
not bring a living. 

People who invent quite an ordinary 
thing, such as a new rubber heel, can 
take out a patent and possibly make a 
fortune. The invention is protected by 
the patent. Again, those who write 
books or music or poetry may have their 
work protected by copyright. It is now 
proposed that the same sort of protection 
should be given to scientists. 

That there is very real need of such 
protection is shown by reports from 
many parts of the world, and when the 
League, on the recommendation of its 
Committee, makes the proposal, the 
scientist may at long last come into his 
own—to the permanent benefit of all. 


A NEW PORT FOR 
AFRICA 

Congo Current Felt for 300 
Miles at Sea 

Everywhere in Africa new harbours 
and railways are being built, and now 
comes news that even the backward 
Portuguese colony of Angola is to have 
a new port. 

This will be quite a new name on the 
map—Diego de Cao—and it will stand 
where the Congo pours into the sea 
opposite the Belgian port of Banana. 
Though Angola has three fairly good 
ports on the Atlantic, this will be her 
first river port of notable size. 

Diego de Cao is to be built by a 
British firm, and the work will be by no 
means as easy as it might seem. Except 
for the Amazon, the Congo has a bigger 
basin than any river in the world, arrd 
rolls an enormous volume of water into 
the Atlantic—so great that the force of 
its current can be felt 300 miles at sea. 

THE LITTLE G.P.O. 
RAILWAY 
How It Works 

Among the interesting exhibits at 
Wembley is a complete working model 
representing one of the stations and a 
portion of the track of the Post Office 
Tube Railway described in the C.N. a 
few weeks ago. 

The model is made to a scale of an 
inch to a foot, and the trains have three 
cars each and are of 2-inch gauge. The 
train, worked automatically by drum 
control, will be continuously working 
during, the Exhibition.' 

The model is on the ground floor of 
the Government building at Wembley. 

30,000 MILES OF FILMS 
America Still Supplying the 
Empire 

Last year America-exported-to other 
countries 148,434,916 feet of films, 
or nearly 30,000 miles, enough to form 
a girdle round the Earth. The value of 
this great quantity of film was /r,300,000. 

America still remains by far the 
greatest producer of moving pictures in 
the world. The export of American films 
to England was greater than that to any 
other country,- and it is still true that 
all the British possessions obtain the 
greater part of their films from America. 


THE SLEEPER ON 
THE HEADLAND 

CHATEAUBRIAND IN HIS 
NAMELESS TOMB 

The Great French Writer and 
Why He is Remembered 

FRENCHMAN OF REVOLUTION 
DAYS 

On the brink of a bold headland, facing, 
the open sea in the Bay of- St. Malo, 
off the Brittany coast, is the simple 
tonibof the great French writer, traveller, 
and statesman, Chateaubriand. It has 
survived the elements for more than 
seventy years, one of the most visited 
of all the tombs of France. Now the 
sea threatens its destruction. 

Perhaps no French writer had a 
greater influence on the literature of the 
nineteenth century than Chateaubriand. 
His life was as full of romance as were 
his writings. 

Bom at St. Malo in 1768; he lived as a 
child in a grim old family chateau. His 
dearest friend was his sister Lucile. His 
father was austere, his mother steeped 
in simple piety. The sad surroundings of 
his early boyhood were a lasting memory 
in his after years. Before he went to 
school he passed much of his time in 
watching the scudding clouds and 
listening to the rain and the roar of the 
breakers on the rugged coast. 

The Majesty of Nature 

Destined for the Church, he entered 
the Army at 18. A few years later he 
went to America to discover the North- 
West Passage, but, moved by the 
majesty of the Great Lakes, the spread¬ 
ing prairies, and the solitudes of the 
primeval forests, and stirred by his talks 
with the Red Men, he discovered his 
gifts as a Writer. 

Recalled to France by the fall of the 
monarchy, his sympathies' with the 
Revolution were shattered by its ex¬ 
cesses, and he came to England, where 
he lived seven years in poverty. 

Meanwhile his home was broken up, 
his brother met his death on the guillo¬ 
tine, and his other relatives were im¬ 
prisoned. So far he had been at least in¬ 
different to religion, but he changed his 
views after receiving a letter in which his 
dying mother besought him to return to 
the faith of his fathers. Then he wrote 
a great prose epic on the Genius of 
Christianity, a work remarkable for the 
magical enchantment of its style,, as well 
as for its insistence on the marvels of 
Nature as evidence of God. 

The Beating-of the Waves 

With this- book is classed - his other 
great epic on the Christian martyrs of 
the time of Diocletian. Hardly less 
wonderful were his pictures of savage 
life in America, in which he idealised 
the Red Indian, and his two romances. 
Nor should one forget his translation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

He visited Greece, Palestine, Egypt, 
Carthage, and Cadiz, and held a number 
of official appointments under Napoleon 
and Louis the Eighteenth. His later 
years were devoted to his Memoirs. He 
died in Paris in 1848. 

Some years earlier, he had bought the 
site of his grave, and in accordance with 
his wishes he was buried on the headland 
on £he islet of Grand-Bey in a granite 
tomb without a name; 

Below that nameless tomb of a famous 
man the sea is now beating with a force 
that threatens its destruction. 

UGLY ADVERTISING 
1500 More Boards Down 

The crusade against ugly advertise¬ 
ments is spreading. 

In response to the agitation for beau¬ 
tifying the highways of America, the 
Standard Oil Company has ordered the 
destruction of 1500 huge signboards it 
had set up throughout California. 
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WHO KNOWS THE 
SHAPEOFTHEEARTH? 

WISE MEN WONDERING 
ABOUT IT 

Interesting Conference of Geo¬ 
graphers and Mathematicians 

DO WE LIVE ON A PYRAMID ? 

A number of distinguished . people, 
mathematicians and geographers, are 
meeting in the Map Room of the Royal 
Geographical Society next week to 
discuss a subject which will cause a 
good deal of surprise to many people. 

If there is one thing that is generally 
considered certain beyond dispute ft is 
the shape of the Earth. Every C.N. 
reader has heard that it is a spheroid, a 
round body that is almost, though not 
quite, a sphere. But these distin¬ 
guished scientists are meeting in London 
to discuss what figure should be adopted 
by all countries as the standard shape of 
the Earth, for the simple reason that 
nobody really knows what the. exact 
shape of the Earth is. 

How Knowledge Grew 

Though it is known that the Earth 
is a round body which is not a complete 
sphere but bulges at the Equator and is 
flattened at the Poles, the authorities in 
different countries differ very much as 
to the extent of this deviation, or " el- 
lipticity,” as they call it. They are 
therefore going to see if some agreement 
cannot be arrived at. 

The shape of the Earth has always 
been a subject of discussion among 
scientists. At one time the world was 
thought to be a flat disc, then it was be¬ 
lieved to be a sphere, and later it was 
discovered that the polar axis is less than 
the equatorial axis. 

The Hebrews and Babylonians were 
dwellers in the plain and desert, and 
they thought the mountains which 
bounded their horizon were the confines 
of the Earth. When they pushed west¬ 
ward beyond the mountains and found 
the Mediterranean, it was perhaps na¬ 
tural that they should regard the Earth 
as a disc surrounded by a rim of moun¬ 
tains and floating on water. 

Dante’s Idea 

As soon as men began to sail the sea, 
however, they noticed that the water 
surface was convex, for the masts of 
ships remained visible long after their 
hulls had disappeared, and this natur¬ 
ally led at last to the idea that the 
Earth was a sphere. The poet Dante, 
in a lecture on Water and Land which 
he delivered at Verona in 1320, de¬ 
clared that the land and sea surfaces 
formed one sphere, and that the conti¬ 
nents rose higher than the oceans 
because they were attracted by the fixed 
stars, an early hint of the power of 
gravitation. It is surprising to remember 
that the poet was one of the first, if not 
the very first, to teach this. 

The flattening of the Earth at the 
Poles arfd the bulging at the Equator 
became known later, when men com¬ 
pared the measurements of degrees taken 
in high and low latitudes. 

Living on a Pyramid 

But, in addition to the shape of the 
Earth as a whole, there is much difference 
of opinion as to the shape of the litho¬ 
sphere, as we cal! the solid part of the 
planet. ' This was formerly regarded as 
a sphere, but in recent years some 
scientists have suggested that it is the 
shape of a pear, with the small end at the 
South Pole. That idea has been still 
further worked out into a theory which 
suggests that the lithosphere is shaped 
more or less like a tetrahedron, a four¬ 
sided pyramid with the corners slightly 
flattened. The flat sides are covered by 
the ocean, and where the angles jut out 
vvc find the continents. 

All this proves that there is much 
doubt about the exact shape of the 
Earth, and the men of science, therefore, 
do well to discuss it. 


CAN THE WHALES 
BE SAVED ? 

Some of Them Being 
Exterminated 

AN INDUSTRY IN PERIL 

The humpback whale and others of 
its kind which feed near the shore in 
South African waters are being killed 
at such a rate by whale hunters that 
they are in imminent danger of being 
exterminated. 

Whale fishing in Natal waters began 
in 1908, and three years later there 
was a movement to protect the whales 
because of the wholesale way in which 
they were being slaughtered. Little 
was done, however, though all the 
authorities were agreed on the need for 
legislation, and the British Museum 
drew attention to the fast-diminishing 
numbers of the whales. 

Since 1908 over 11,000 whales have 
been caught in Natal waters, and, unless 
something is done quickly to regulate 
and restrict the hunting, the hump¬ 
back and one or two other inshore 
species vyill disappear. That will mean 
not only the loss to the world of several 
interesting sea creatures, but the ex¬ 
tinction of a valuable industry which, 
with proper regulation, can be main¬ 
tained and developed. 

The whaling industry is a source of 
great wealth to South Africa, and the 
809 whales caught in 1923—98 more 
than in 1922—represented a value of 
^126,027. Most of this came from the 
oil, of which the 809 whales produced 
4461 tons. 

What is needed is some restriction 
of the number of whales caught in 
each season, and of their size, so that 
the creatures may have an opportunity 
of growing and breeding. 


DO FLOWERS DISLIKE 
MUSIC ? 

Blossoms Turn Away from 
the Band 

Do flowers dislike music ? This may 
seem a stupid question, but it is by no 
means so, for experiments have shown 
that certain plants deliberately turn away 
from bands that are playing loud music. 

Cyclamens and carnations seem par¬ 
ticularly sensitive to continued sounds, 
and develop a distinct tendency to lean 
away from the direction from which 
the music comes. The Easter lily, also, 
is considerably affected, and shows a 
similar tendency. 

In one case, during the-experiments, 
where the plants named were used as 
floral decorations close to a jazz band 
constantly playing dance music, the 
cyclamens and carnations are said to have 
been affected to an astonishing degree. 

Little research into this curious habit 
of flowers has yet been made, and the 
results of further inquiry will be awaited 
with interest. 

BURMA’S GREAT FOREST 
150,000 Square Miles 

Burma has nearly 150,000 square miles 
of forest, and four or five million people 
in British India depend on forestry 
for their living. 

This fact was brought out by a 
lecturer for the East India Association, 
who, speaking in London the other day, 
pointed out that to march through and 
across these forests of Burma would 
occupy the whole lifetime of two men, 
starting at opposite points and marching 
for 60 years at two miles an hour for five 
hours a day. 

The point of the lecture was that 
India and Burma might contribute much 
more to the timber imports of the 
United Kingdom. In 1920 ( these 
were valued at nearly £2,000,000, to 
which all India and Burma contributed 
only less than £50,000. ...... 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is a Cypriote ? 

This is the name for a native or in¬ 
habitant of Cyprus. - 

What is Vanadium ? 

A rare, white, metallic element, some salts 
of which yield an intense and permanent 
black colour, used in porcelain manufacture. 
How Does the Oxygen We Breathe in 
Turn to Carbon Dioxide? 

It combines chemically with the carbon 
in our bodies, and the result is carbon 
dioxide gas, which we breathe out. 

Should the H in Humour be Sounded ? 
In humour and its inflected words,- 
humorous, humorist, and so on, it is 
purely optional whether we sound the 
h or not. Both pronunciations are regarded 
as being correct. 

Were Coins Minted on the Accession of 
Queen Victoria? 

Queen Victoria came to the throne in 
1837, but the earliest coins of her reign are 
dated 1838. Not all varieties of coin, 
however, were made in that year. 

Which English Counties Produce Most 
Iron Ore? 

Lincolnshire comes first with 1,757,715 
tons, Northamptonshire next with 1,626,919 
tons, and Yorkshire third with 1,176,901 
tons. These figures are for 1922. Other 
counties produced much less. 

Why has the Pronunciation of Latin in 
Schools been Changed? 

In the old days Latin was pronounced 
exactly as English, but in recent times an 
attempt has been made to pronounce it 
more as it is believed the Romans spoke it. 

What is the Rat Useful For? 

The rat is a scavenger, eating up refuse 
matter, but, as it multiplies with great 
rapidity and eats vast quantities of good 
food, and is a carrier of disease, its usefulness 
is far outweighed by the injury it does. 

How is an Eskimo House Built? 

The igloo, or snowhouse, is built up of 
slabs of frozen snow cut out of the snow on 
the ground with a knife. The slabs are 
fitted together and cemented with water, 
which freezes into ice. A window is made 
with a slab of ice. 

What are the Curious Words at the 
Beginning of Each Section of Psalm 119 ? 

These are the names of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet. The psalm is an alpha¬ 
betic poem—that is, in the original Hebrew 
each.line of each section begins with the 
letter at the head of the section. 

Why Has Africa No Capital? 

Africa has many capitals, such as Cape 
Town, Fez, Cairo, and so on, but it has no one 
capital, such as London is for England, be¬ 
cause it is not a single country under one 
government. It is a continent divided into 
many countries, each with its own capita!. 

Why is the British Empire Always 
Coloured Red ? 

The practice probably originated in the 
fact that from the earliest times red has 
been the colour of the shield on which the 
Royal Arms of England are inscribed, and 
the colour has, as a result, become associated 
with the country and its possessions. 

Why is a Gas Flame Sometimes Yellow 

and Sometimes Blue? 

It is yellow when in burning the gas is 
not completely oxidised. The yellow colour 
is due to particles of carbon. When more 
air is present, that is more oxygen^ these 
carbon particles are completely burned up, 
and the yellow colour due to them is absent. 
What is the Difference Between the Mag¬ 
netic North Pole and the North Pole? 
The North Pole, or Geographical North 
Pole, is the northern end of the Earth’s 
axis, an imaginary line going through the 
Earth, on which it rotates. The Magnetic 
Poles, North and South, are the two 
positions on the Earth’s surface where the 
force of terrestrial magnetism seems to be 
greatest. These Magnetic Poles vary in 
position from time to time. It is the Geo¬ 
graphical Poles that explorers try to reach. 

What Happens When We Laugh ? 
Professor Landois, the physiologist, says 
laughing is usually aroused involuntarily 
by agreeable conceptions or by feeble, 
sensory irritation, such as tickling. It' con¬ 
sists of a quick succession of short expira¬ 
tions through vocal bands that are stretched 
for high notes, while inarticulate sounds are 
emitted from the larynx with vibrations 
of the soft palate.. The mouth is usually 
opened and the face is drawn into its 
characteristic position by a muscle known 
as zygomaticus.maior, , 


THE SERPENT IN 
THE SKY 

A STRAGGLING STRING 
OF STARS 

Constellation that Has Changed 
Its Position 

SYMBOLISM OF THE HEAVENS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

An interesting but little-known region 
of the sky is that of the celestial Serpent, 
known astronomically as Serpens or 
Serpentarius, and represented by a 
straggling string of stars, enclosing the 
immense and ill-defined Ophiuchus. 

Ophiuchus is a constellation actually 
on the Zodiac, but never included in or 
added to the twelve signs and con¬ 
stellations forming it. The reason for 
this appears to have been the changing 
tilt of the Earth’s axis, which during the 
last 4000 years has brought Ophiuchus 
within the range of the Sun’s path, and 
therefore made it now a constellation of 
the Zodiac. For in 2170 b . c . Alpha Dra- 
conis-was the Pole Star of the heavens, 
and the effect of" this was to raise 
Ophiuchus some degrees above the ap¬ 
parent path of the Sun; and so it would 
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How to And the Serpent 

have been outside the range of the 
twelve constellations of the Zodiac, 
which represented then, as now, the 
Sun’s apparent path, if Ophiuchus occu¬ 
pied the same area as at present. . 

Ophiuchus has been represented from 
ancient times as a powerful athlete, ap¬ 
parently strangling a great python, the 
Serpent, with his hands, and at the same 
time endeavouring to crush an enormous 
scorpion, Scorpio, with his foot. So he 
presents an imaginary celestial, picture 
symbolising a heroic fight with the 
mythological powers of evil. 

This region will constitute a fresh 
field for exploration to many of our 
amateur observers during the summer 
months when it is dark enough. 

At present, let us find the Serpent’s 
Head. This is not very difficult, for the 
golden Arcturus, described in the .C.N. 
for March 29, will direct us. 

It is some way to the left of Arcturus 
and toward the south-east. Our star 
map shows the chief stars of the Serpent’s 
head portion, relative to Arcturus. 
Those of the head itself are only be¬ 
tween third and fourth magnitude, and 
so are not very bright, but it is a de¬ 
lightful region to view with opera or 
field glasses, owing to the, multitude of 
distant suns revealed. 

Beta, Gamma, and Kappa form a 
triangle of stars about five times the 
Moon’s apparent width apart. Beta, 
the brightest, is really composed of two 
stars, the larger pale yellow, and a 
very’ small one, lilac. The brighter lias 
been calculated to be about 55 light 
years distant and to radiate about nine 
times the light of our Sun. Gamma is 
a sun but 56 light years away, and 
radiates nearly as much light as Beta. 

Farther south is Delta, a pair of 
splendid double suns which revolve 
around one another; they are about 
250 light years distant and of immense 
size compared with our .Sun. Alpha, 
the Serpent’s Heart, is some way below 
Delta, and much the nearest of them all, 
being but 22 light years away ; it is 
therefore one of our Sun’s neighbours, 
a sun radiating between three and four 
times its light. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. Mars rises about 2.15 a.m.-, 
Jupiter about 11 p.m. Saturn is in the south¬ 
east and Venus in the west in the evening. 
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EAGLE FEATHER 


A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

CHAPTER 26 

Sam Simpson 

D avid did not even look back at 
Eagle Feather, who still lay 
on the ground where he had been 
thrown, looking up at his friend. 

It was characteristic of the Indian 
boy’s unquestioning faith in his 
friend that he felt no anger and 
made no attempt to rise. He was 
only perplexed, for he had not seen 
what had met David’s astounded 
eyes as he came out of the clearing. 

The settlers were throwing their 
household goods into the wagons, 
hitching up the oxen, and making 
all preparations for a precipitate 
flight. 

But David had also seen young 
Sam Simpson glance up by chance 
and see Eagle Feather standing at 
the edge of the woods. With an 
expression of the utmost alarm 
Sam had reached. instantly for his 
loaded gun, and had aimed it 
straight at the unsuspecting Indian. 

I All this had happened in the 
space of half a minute. David, 
after throwing Eagle Feather out 
of danger, stood where he had been, 
in full sight of the settlers, and gave 
the backwoodsman’s Veil. 

"Hallo! Hallo! Hallo!’’ - 
The feverish activity below 
stopped immediately. There were 
cries of joy and surprise from the 
settlers. David saw his mother 
clasp her hands and' look upward 
in gratitude, and Nancy and Danny, 
followed by little Annabel, stumb¬ 
ling in her haste, all came running 
out to meet him. 

David waved his hand once, and 
then turned back to Eagle Feather. 

" Come, take my hand,’’ he said. 
The Indian rose immediately, and 
together the two boys ran down to 
the camping ground. 

Why Sam’s shot had not been 
followed by a fusillade from. the 
spying warriors David could 'not 
understand. The white lroy, with 
no visible provocation, had tried 
to shoot the son of the Shawnee 
chief, and unless the warriors who 
had followed them were forbearing 
beyond human probability terrible 
retribution would follow. 

David very seldom allowed him¬ 
self to be angry ; - he had seen too 
much harm come from unbridled 
temper. But he was furious now 
with Sam Simpson. 

He felt that all his own work and 
danger might go for naught, and 
the caravan be massacred before 
his eyes. 

The boys had now arrived at the 
edge of the circle of wagons, where 
David’s father and the other men 
were waiting. 

David turned immediately on 
Sam and cuffed him soundly. The 
others stood by astounded as they 
watched David, without a word of 
greeting to anybody, knock the 
white boy down to his knees before 
Eagle Feather. 

Sam began to blubber. David’s 
face was so white and set that for a 
moment Sam was afraid he meant 
to kill him. ■ 

" Put this boy in the stocks ! ” 
commanded David. 

The other settlers, who till now 
had been too astonished to move, 
began to murmur at this. 

Had David gone mad ? And 
who was this Indian boy who stood 
there so gravely without a move¬ 
ment, without a glance at the blub¬ 
bering Sam on his knees before him ? 

" I say, put this boy in the 
stocks ! ” commanded David again, 
his voice hoarse- with anger and 
apprehension. “ Get me two sticks 
and some leather thongs ! ’’ 

No one moved. David’s father 
started to protest, but David made, 
a gesture that stopped him. 

Then a small voice piped from 
the group. 

“ Wait a minute, Davie; I’ll get 
them for you ! ” 

It was Danny. 


Set down by 
John Halden 

" Here, you ! ” said David then 
to the still kneeling Sam. “ Put up 
your hands arid beg pardon from 
this Indian you shot at! ” 

He was working against time. 
How long would the warriors in the 
forest hold off their fire ? Under¬ 
neath his-personal anger at Sam’s 
culpable foolishness, he hoped that 
the Indians, if they were watching, 
would see that the foolish impulse 
of.one had not been sanctioned by 
the wjiole group. 

But Sam’s father, Jake Simpson, 
the horse-doctor, now pushed his 
way threateningly up to David. 

“ You look here," he blustered. 
" I’m not going to have my son 
knocked about for doing his duty, 
and I’m not going to have him 
kneeling asking pardon from a dog 
of a redskin ! ’’ 

David was. in no mood to parley. 

“ If you get up,” he said to Sam, 
I’ll knock you right back down again. 
And if you don’t stop interfering ” 
—he turned to the father—■“ I’ll 
knock you down, too ! ” 

A murmur went through the be¬ 
wildered group of settlers. 

But now David’s father inter¬ 
posed. 

“ Leave David alone, Jake Simp¬ 
son,” he. said. “ I don’t under¬ 
stand this any more than you do, 

• but Davie generally-knows what 
he’s about. Step back there ! ” 

Jake growled angrily, but, with 
a glance at David’s clenched fist 
and intense face, did as he was told. 

Sam began to wail with impotent 
fury. “ I’m hanged if I’ll kneel to a 
redskin ! ” he blubbered, but he 
did not move. 

Danny now came running back 
with two unused axe-handles and 
some thongs of leather. David 
took them. 

"Stay here, Danny," he said.- 
“ All the women and children get 
into the wagons. All the men iay 
down their guns in front of Eagle 
Feather 1 ” 

The women and children obeyed 
immediately, sensing that some¬ 
thing was very wrong. But the 
men refused. 

“ I’m hanged if I’m going—" 
began Jake Simpson. 

“ Put it down ! ” By sheer force 
of will David made the weaker man 
obey him. 

“ If you men don’t want to be 
massacred with your families within 
the next five minutes you’ll dp as 
I tell you,” said David, as with 
Danny’s help he bound Sam’s wrists 
to the ends of the axe-handle. 
“ The woods are full of Indians ! ” 

The men grew rigid with dread. 

“ If that’s so, then we need our 
guns more than ever," protested 
David’s father. 

" Please, Father, do as I say ! 
It’s the only way possible,” said 
David, holding the kicking Sam 
while Danny bound his ankles 
tightly with the leather thongs to 
the ends of the other axe-handle. 

The men, commanded by their 
leader, put down their guns in a 
heap at Eagle Feather’s feet. The 
chief’s son received them with a 
grave nod of his head. 

Throughout the scene Eagle 
Feather had remained in a dignified 
silence. He knew that someone 
had shot at him, and that David 
had saved his life. He guessed that 
the culprit was the boy of about 
his own age who now lay before 
him tied up ludicrously to two axe- 
handles. He trusted David to set 
the matter right. 

CHAPTER 27 

David Explains 

FAavid pointed to a fallen tree 
^ lying about ten feet from the 
heaped weapons. 

“ Now all you men sit down in a 
row on that log ! ” he commanded. 

The men obeyed, muttering sul¬ 
lenly, but led' by Mr. Halifax. 

David glanced anxiously up 
toward the forest from which he. and 
Eagle Feather had come. Every¬ 


thing was intensely still. There 
was not an Indian to be seen ; but 
the boy knew they must be watch¬ 
ing, so he went on with his theatrical 
performance for their benefit. 

"Now I’ll tell you what this is 
all about," said David to the men 
who sat sullenly on the log, .waiting 
his explanation. 

He paid no attention to Sam’s 
helpless kicking and squirming on 
the ground. 

“ Cornstalk received me as a 
friend. He is one of the best men I 
have ever met! He promised to 
punish the warriors who attacked 
us the other night, and, to show- 
his friendship for us, he has sent 
his own son. Eagle Feather, my 
sworn brother, to visit us.” 

David here went over to the 
Indian boy and took his hand. 
Eagle Feather, who had stood 
throughout in dignified silence 
and with a grave face, now smiled 
iri his friendly way and nodded 
toward the white settlers. 

“ I am your friend. You must 
believe it,” he said. 

“ Ah-a ! The heathen speaks 
English ! ” muttered Jake Simpson. 
“ But that’s no reason why my 
son should grovel to him.” 

Mr. Halifax silenced the trouble¬ 
maker with a gesture. 

“ Go on, David,” he said to his 
son. " Tell us why you acted as 
you did just now.” 

"Cornstalk trusted us,” con¬ 
tinued David, "but Blackfish, his 
adopted son, doubted the white 
man's honour and discretion. I am 
beginning to think that Blackfish 
had good reason for his doubts.” , 

David’s voice sounded bitter as 
he looked down at the sprawling 
Sam at his feet. 

“ So Blackfish sent warriors to 
watch that we did no treachery 
towards the chief’s son. Cornstalk 
sent gifts to us, and, more precious 
of all, his own son, and the first 
thing that happens when we arrive 
in camp is that Sam Simpson tries 
to kill Eagle Feather, son of the 
truest friend the white man' ever 
had!” 

“ Sam acted hastily,” answered 
Mr. Halifax, “ but he thought with 
good reason. About an hour ago 
he caught sight, at a distance, of a 
small band of warriors coming this 
way. He assumed they meant to 
attack the camp, and we were about 
to start back home—against my 
advice—when he saw Eagle Feather 
and shot at him.” 

“ What business had he to assume 
they were going to attack the 
camp ? " cried David hotly. " I 
tell you that since Cornstalk gave 
his word of friendship to the white 
man, no Shawnee has ever raised 
his tomahawk against a settler. 
No wonder the Indians think it 
useless to bind themselves to peace. 
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when the whites don’t keep their 
side of the bargain ! ” 

.". What do you mean by that ? ” 
answered Jake Simpson. -V We 
keep our side of the bargain.! ” 

“ No, you don’t, Jake,” answered 
David. “ And you’re one of the 
worst offenders ! We all sympa¬ 
thised with you when your son 
Lem Was killed by the Indians, 
and you weren’t the only one that 
lost his head. But the fact is you 
went out for revenge and killed 
the first Indians you met, without 
bothering to find out whether they 
were Algonquins, Cherokees, or 
Shawnces, and the markings oil 
the tomahawk beside Lem’s body 
could have told you what. tribe 
the murderers belonged to, if you’d 
looked.” 

" Well, an Indian’s an Indian, 
and I say they ought to be exter¬ 
minated ! ” cried Jake Simpson. 

" Now, Jake, that’s no way to 
talk,” interposed Mr. Halifax. 
" I Said from the first that you 
were practically certain to kill the 
wrong Indians.” 

“ And you happened to kill the 
innocent little son of Blackfish, 
grandson of Cornstalk, the best 
friend we settlers will ever have,” 
said David. 

There was a murmur of con¬ 
sternation at this. 

" It’s a wonder he didn’t mas¬ 
sacre us all in our beds ! ” whispered 
John Anderson. 

“ Well, he didn’t, because the 
Indian knows how to keep his word 
in spite of provocation," said David. 

" But we’re going to give him 
satisfaction for that, and for Sam’s 
cowardly shot at Eagle Feather." 

David reached down and, with 
Danny’s help, hoisted the trussed- 
up figure of Sam into an upright 
position against a tree. He stood 
there, arms and legs outstretched, 
like the figure X. 

“ What are you going to do to 
me ? ” wailed the cowardly Sam. 

Simpson made a movement of 
protest that was stopped by Mr. 
Halifax. 

" I’m going to see that you are 
humiliated in full view of the 
warriors out,there in the woods,” 
answered David sternly. ” They’ve 
got to see that we don’t hold with 
such treacherous shooting. If you’d 
stopped to notice, you could have 
seen that Eagle Feather hadn’t 
got his gun ready to fire. Next time 
you’ll be more careful.” 

Eagle Feather, an impressive 
young figure, still remained quietly 
beside the weapons. Nq one had 
asked him to, but he bad laid his' 
own gun on the top of the pile-*—a 
courteous gesture. 

“ Danny, run and get a panful of 
wet mud from the stream ! ” said 
David. Danny nodded and was off 
in a twinkling. In another minute 
he was back. 

" Now all you men come by in 
single file and take a handful of 
mud, and throw it at Sam,” com¬ 
manded David. 

Jake Simpson leaped to his feet. 

“ I tell you I won’t-” 

“ Remember the Indians are 
watching, and this is the only way 
we can show that we repudiate 
Sam’s action and punish him for 
doing it. The. Indians would rather 
be tortured horribly than humiliated 
this way—luckily for Sam ! " 

So each man threw a handful of 
mud at Sam; who, unable to use his 
hands for defence, could, only shut 
his eyes and mouth, and let the 
mud cling to his nose and forehead 
and cheeks. 

Then Mr. Halifax approached 
Eagle Feather. 

" I’m sincerely sorry for what 
happened,” he said. "Do not 
hold it against us,’and believe me 
when I sav that you are very 
welcome in our camp." 

He shook, hands with the Indian 
boy, and the other men—even the 
sullen Jake—did the same. 

Then suddenly there was a wild 
whoop from the forest, and a crowd 
of painted Indians appeared, arid 
from among them a line of squaws, 
heavily-laden, trotted down into 
the midst of the camp. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Rory’s Walk 

D ory was as lovely a red collie 
as could be found in the 
island of Arran. 

But lie had no proper dog’s 
work to do—no hills to scour, 
no sheep to herd, only a dull 
little grocer’s shop to help to 
keep in the heart of a big 
pottery’ town. 

Once a week, though, the big 
collie managed to get a good 
country walk, not with his 
master, but "with the next-door 
neighbour, Mr. Higgins, a little 
old gnarled crab-apple of a man 
who was a collector for all sorts 
of people and working-men’s 
clubs. On Saturdays he walked 
out miles into the country and 
collected rents. Rory went with 
him. He knew the last day of 
the week as well as a clergyman’s 
dog knows Sunday. 

Mr. Higgins was not so fond 
of his company as all that. Rory 
chased the farm cats, he put 
black paw-marks on the newly- 
stoned doorsteps, he roused the 
game in the spinneys. The old 
collector was never sure that 
the keepers and the farmers 
would not hold him responsible 
for any damage the collie might 
do to lambs or pheasants. 

It was Lady Day, and Mr. 
Higgins was stumping along a 
lonely lane, with no less than 
forty pounds in his pockets, on 
liis way home. Rory was far 
away in another field on a hope¬ 
less quest after rabbits. 

Suddenly a figure arose from 
the banks of the - stream and 
came through the hedge, barring 
the old man’s way. 

Mr. Higgins looked at Gipsy 
Jim with no great favour. The 
wild poacher was not a com¬ 
panion one would have chosen 
for a lonely walk. 

“ Tickling trout or snaring 
rabbits, Jim ? ” said he. " Keeper 
will be after thee again.” 

" It’s bigger game I’m looking 
out for,” Jim replied- “ Master 
Higgins, those pockets of yours 
look fairly bulging; I have a 
mind to see the inside of them.” 

Rage choked the old collector. 

" Be off, you audacious vaga¬ 
bond, or I’ll set the dog at you ! ” 

“ Set' your grandmother’s 
poodle ! ” said Jim rudely. “ I 
know the grocer’s fat collie, 
Give up your money-bags, or it 
will be the worse for you ! " 

“ They are my employer’s,” 
said old Higgins. " I’d give up 
ray life sooner ! ” 

" Do both, then ! " said the 
poacher, and gripped him by 
the throat, throwing him to 
the ground’. 

Not a cry could escape from 
the old man’s lips. In a flash 
lie realised that he was doomed ; 
those strong brown hands were 
choking the life out of him. t 

Just at that moment Rory 
poked his laughing face through 
the hedge and grasped what 
was. happening, and the part he, 
himself, ought to play. Like a 
red whirlwind he hurled himself 
on the poacher. It was all Gipsy 
J im could do to beat him off and 
flee for dear life, with Rory 
raging like a wolf at his heels. 
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‘TT/ie Qentle jlir of Spring is Fragrant with the Flowers 


DF MERRYMAN 

“ Waiter, you remember I came in 
here yesterday for a steak ? ” 
“ Yes, sir. Will you have the 
same today ? ” 

“ 1 suppose I might as well, if 
no one else is using it.” 

El El El 

What Am I? 

J’m not a mighty word, I know; 

But that I’m useful 1 will show. 
Good food 1 give to man and beast; 
And help the first to make a feast. 
Substantial food when he would 
dine-— 

When that is done I give him wine. 
Without me what would hands 
avail, 

To build a ship or hoist a sail ? 
All manufactures sure must cease, 
And England's might itself decrease. 
But though so useful, you must 
know, 

! can as well a weak point show ; 
’Twas me the faithless shopman did 
When he sold catskin gloves for 

kid. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Whittle ? 
Whittle was an old Saxon word 
for a woollen fabric, and the 
Norman equivalent was Blanket. 
Both words are used as surnames, 
and no doubt the first to bear them 
were people who made or dealt in 
the fabric. 

0 0 0 

WHY is an army like a news¬ 
paper ? 

Because it has leaders, columns, 
and reviews. 

0 0 E ■ 

A Full Programme 

A man who had come up from 
the country to see the British 
Empire Exhibition put up at a first- 
class hotel in London. His first 
care was to go to the clerk in charge 
of the office and ask at what hours 
meals were served. 

“ Breakfast, seven to eleven,” re¬ 
plied the clerk ; “ lunch, eleven to 
three ; tea, three to six ; dinner, 
six to eight; and supper, eight to 
twelve.”... 

“ What 1 ” gasped the astonished 
countryman. “ When do you think 
I shall have time to go to the Ex¬ 
hibition if 1 spend the whole, day 
here at meals ? ” 

• E 0 0 

A Charade 

]\[Y first oft brings a wished relief, 
To ease the labourer’s pain ; 
Oft, too, assists the wary thief. 

In his unlawful gain. 

My next we seek when Sol’s bright 
fire 

Emits a'powerful ray, 

The hapless traveller’s vain desire 
In Afric’s burning day. 

My whole a plant you may desciy, 
Soon to perfection brought, 

And though no danger meets the 

With baneful powers ’tis fraught. 

Answer next week 


0 


0 


W« Y are bakers the most self- 
denying of people ? 

Because they pass on to others 
what they knead themselves. 

0 0 0 
A Hair-Raising Joke 



W«y is an egg like a brick ? 
Because it is laid. 


“W HEN y° u take off your cap,” 
said the Bee, 

“ What a rough head of hair do 1 
see 1 

You should smooth and arrange it, 
my friend, 

For at present it stands up on end.” 

“ Well, if that is the case,” laughed 
the Elf, 

“ 1 must beg for some help from 
yourself. 

As I like to look neat when from 
home, 

Kindly lend me a small honey¬ 
comb ! ” 

0 0 0 

Schoolboy Howlers 

Ec- UINOX is a wild animal that 
lives in the Arctic. 

A gulf is a dent in a continent. 
Etiquette teaches us how to be 

polite without trying to remember 

to be. 

0 0 0 

W I[ at istaken from you before you 
get it ? Your portrait. 

0 0.0 

The Housekeeper 

The frugal snail, with forecast of 
repose, 

Carries his house with him where’er 
he goes; 

Peeps out—and if there coines a 
shower of rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn— 
’tis well—- 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own 
tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no quarter 
day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both 
invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with 
himself o’ nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble 
to procure 

Chattels; himself is his own furni¬ 
ture 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he 
roam, 

Knock when you will—he’s sure to 
be at home. Charles Lamb 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

Do Yon £now Me ? 

Lever, revel, ever, Eve 
A Charade Pen-man-ship 
A Pnzzle in Rhyme Education 
Who Was He ? 

The Great Patriot was Garibaldi 



Monograms of Towns 

V 



Jacko Goes Home 

An the last day of his visit Aunt Matilda took Jacko to 
the local flower show. He really didn’t deserve it, 
she said, but she hadn’t the heart to leave him behind. Besides, 
she thought he might be useful. 

“ I always find the walking about so tiring," she said. “ But 
if I go in my chair I shall be far more comfortable." 

Jacko quite agreed—until ‘he found that he was expected 
to push the chair ! He had pictured himself going off on his 
own as soon as the old lady had paid the sixpences at the gate. 

“ Criky 1 ” he groaned. “ I’ll never get near the coconut 
shies. I’ll be tied to Aunt all the afternoon ! ” 

He was, too. He had to push the chair through tent after 
tent, stopping every minute or two for the old lady to look at 
some particular flower she fancied. 

He longed to help himself when they came to the fruit tent, 
but, unfortunately, Aunt Matilda wasn’t very interested in the 
fruit, and didn’t want to stop. 

“ Just my luck ! ’’ growled Jacko. “ I might have collared 
a peach or two if Aunt hadn’t been in such a desperate hurry.’’ 


These two monograms are composed ol the letters in the names ot two towns 
in England. Can yon find out what they are P Solution next week 



“I’ll never get near the coconut shies,” groaned Jacko 

It was terribly hot, and he was very tired of pushing the 
bath-chair. He longed to go down to the roundabouts and swing- 
boats, but Aunt Matilda wouldn’t hear of it. 

However, after tea she relented, and said he could wheel her 
down to the roundabouts. 

But it wasn’t much fun for Jacko. When he wanted to go in a 
swing-boat she said he’d fall out and break his neck. And as 
for the roundabout—Aunt Matilda held up her hands in horror ! 

Jacko was nearly desperate. He could see the coconut shies 
a little way off, and racked his brain as to how he could get 
rid of the old lady. 

“ Tell you what. Aunt,” he said suddenly. “ I’ll pull instead 
of push for a change." 

He grabbed hold of the steering handle and pulled the bath- 
chair right up to the roundabout, which was just starting. 

“ Not so near ! Not so near 1 ” called out the old lady. 

But Jacko didn’t take any notice. He was staring behind 
him. And at that very moment the roundabout started. 
One of the horses touched the old lady’s chair—and sent it 
spinning till it went over with a crash! Aunt Matilda’s 
shrieks filled the air. 

It was a good thing for Jacko that he was going home the 
next day. And Aunt Matilda never forgave him—it was the 
last straw. She left all her money to a cats’ home. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

A Thrush that Begged 

A Lancashire reader sends us this 
account Of a friendship with a thrush. 

One morning as I %vas stand¬ 
ing at the back door of my 
house looking into the garden a 
thrush came hopping towards 
me, stopped just in front of me, 
and looked into my face. 

I thought it strange, but in 
another moment the bird was 
gone. Then, before I had re¬ 
covered from my astonishment, 
it returned with two fledglings. 

I slipped quietly into the 
kitchen and brought some 
crumbs. The thrush picked 
them up and fed the young 
birds till they were satisfied, 
and then they went away. 

From that-time she became 
my friend. When -1 sat in the 
summer house she would come 
at my call. ...If anyone was with 
me she would not approach us. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Une Grive Qui Mendiait 

Un lecteur du Lancashire nous 
communique ce trait d’affection pour 
une grive. 

Un matin que je me trouvais 
a la porte de derriere de notre 
maison, en train de contempler 
le jardin, une grive s’approcha 
en sautillant, s’arreta devant 
moi et me regarda en face. 

Je trouvai cela etrange, mais 
un instant apres elle avait 
disparu. Puis, avant que je 
fusse revenu de mon etonne- 
ment, elle etait de retour avec 
deux oisillons. 

Je me glissai doucement dans 
la cuisine et en rapportai des 
miettes. La grive les ramassa, 
en nourrit ses petits jusqu’a ce 
qu’ils fussent rassasies, puis, 
tous trois s’envolerent. 

Depuis ce jour-la, nous de- 
vinmes amis, elle et moi. Lorsque 
j’etais assis au pavilion, elle se 
rendait a mort appel. Siquelqu’un 
etait'avec.nous,"*elle ne voulait 
pas s’approcher. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Tooty 

('Ane morning on the way. 
^ home from school Arnold 
had found a little mewing 
tabby kitten rubbing itself 
against his legs, and he had 
brought it home. 

There was nothing on its 
collar but its name, Tooty, and, 
as no one could be found who 
had lost a kitten, Arnold’s 
mother let him keep.it. And 
he was the happiest boy alive. 

But about a week later, 
when Arnold was carrying 
Tooty in his arms down the 
road, a little girl rushed up. 

“ Why, that’s my pussy 
you’ve got!” she cried. 
“Where did you find him? 
Give him to 1 me quickly ! ” 

“ No ! ” said Arnold stub¬ 
bornly, turning away. 

“ ’Tis mine ! ” went on the 
little girl, stamping her foot. 
“ I lost him a week ago.” 

“ What’s his name, then ? ” 
asked Arnold faintly. 

“Tooty,” replied the little 
girl. “ He’s my own little 
tabby.” 

“ Right! ” said Arnold re¬ 
luctantly, as the dreadful 
truth dawned on him that it 
really was the little girl’s 
kitten; and he let her take 
Tooty from his aims. 

By this time the little girl’s 
father had come up; and 
when he heard the story of the 
finding of Tooty he thanked 
Arnold for taking such good 
care of the lost little kitten. 

“ Oh, that’s all right! ” said 
Arnold bravely; he was a real 
little gentleman and would not 
show that he was disappointed. 

“ Dorothy shall send you 
another kitten for your very 
own,’’ promised the gentleman 
as they parted. 

" Thank you,” said Arnold, 
but he felt he couldn’t like 
any kitten much after Tooty. 

It was a day or two later 
that Mummy brought a ham- 



“ That’s my pussy! ” she cried 

per to Arnold as he was doing 
his homework. 

“ I expect it’s your kitten,” 
she said, smiling. 

“ I don’t like ord’nary kit¬ 
tens much,” said Arnold. 

But Mummy opened the 
lid, and out jumped—Tooty ! 

Inside was a letter in big 
writing: My daddy has given 
me a black one which I like 
better. So you can have Tooty. 
From Dorothy. 

And Tooty seemed nearly' 
as delighted as Arnold. 





























































The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C. N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 






BIRD FISHERMEN • TRAFFIC BEACONS • SOUTH AFRICA’S CRICKET TEAM 


Singing Shakespeare’s Songs—The boys at the Bolingbroke Road School, Battersea, who have 
mastered the words and music of about forty of Shakespeare’s songs, rehearsing for the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. They form a picked choir, and their ages range 
from eight to fourteen. All the boys take a very keen interest in their Shakespearean studies 


The South African Cricket Team—The names of the South African cricketers beginning at 
the left are, standing, E. P. Nupen, A. D. Nourse, H. Q. Deane, C. D. Dixon, Q. F. Bissett, 
J. M. Blanckenberg, M. J. Susskind; sitting, T. A. Ward (wicket-keeper), Q. Hearne, R. H. 
Catterell, H. W. Taylor (Captain), C. P. Carter, S. J. Pegler ; on the floor, D. J. Meintjes 


Bears at Play—The Polar bears 
at the London Zoo are very fond 
of playing water polo and are 
quite skilful in passing the ball 


A High Jump by the Sea—There is something in .the sea-air that always puts fresh life and vigour Into 
those who breathe it; and these children, playing the game of Higher and Higher on the sands at Bourne¬ 
mouth, have certainly caught Lthe spirit of the sea. Without any preparation or premeditation they hove 
made a rope of their sashes tied together, and are exhibiting the joy of life in their flying leap by the Sea waves 


Egg-shells as Flower-pots—Sweet 
peas for early blooming are 
being grown In egg-shells, one 
seed being placed in each shell 


The Bird Fishermen Set Out—Cormorants are much used in China for fishing, the birds 
diving in after the fish and delivering them to their masters in the boat. Here we see a boat 
with two human fishermen and their trained cormorants setting out on a fishing expedition 
on the Grand Canal, China’s great artificial waterway, which contains vast quantities of fish 


Traffic Beacons in London Streets—These automatic' 1 street beacons outside Buckingham 
Palace, London, have been placed in position by the Office of Works as an experiment in 
traffic regulation and with a view of reducing the dangers to pedestrians In crossing the 
road. Each has inside the post a cylinder containina three months’ supply of gas for the light 


A TREASURE-HOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE FOR A SHILLING-SEE MY MAGAZINE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated l’rcss (1922), Ltd., The. Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon andGotcii; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. Wheeler and Co. 
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